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The Conclusions and Recommendations 
of the Commission on the Investigation 
of the Social Studies in the Schools 





V. Which Way Democracy: 


B. H. Bove 
Ohio State University 


For some years past it has been a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that an important inquiry into the 
teaching of the social sciences was under way. The 
personnel of the “Commission on the Social 
Studies,” which was in charge of this undertaking, 
and the amount of effort expended on the work 
were a guarantee that the final report of this com- 
mission would constitute a notable document. It 
could hardly fail to be a major contribution within 
its field or to education in general. 

In certain respects this anticipation has been ful- 
filled. It should be easy, as it is tempting, to enlarge 
on the scholarly quality, the range of insight, and 
the sensitiveness to human needs and values that are 
exhibited in the “Report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies” which has recently come off the 
press. There is every reason to think that this re- 
port will exert a profound influence in promoting a 
new orientation with respect to “the tasks, the re- 
sponsibilities, the content and the method of educa- 
tion” (p. 28). This much may be cheerfully con- 
ceded, even though there are certain sizable items to 
be charged against this Report on the opposite side 
of the ledger. There is grave reason for believing 
that the Report has involved itself in a serious con- 
tradiction and that to some extent it will serve to 
perpetuate the confusion in thinking which it was in- 
tended to eliminate. 

The manner in which the commission approaches 
its task is most commendable. It records at the out- 
set its conviction that “the social sciences as bodies 
of empirical data contain no inner logie which de- 
termines clearly and positively either the scope, the 





content or the structure of the science materials to 
be taught or the social activities to be encouraged” 
(p. 10). Consciously or not, education involves some 
general point of view or “frame of reference.” “Some 
frame of reference, large or small, clear or confused, 
conditions every general work in the social sciences, 
every program of instruction in these subjects, 
every conception of methods and examinations, and 
every plan of school administration” (p. 3). If we 
turn next to the “frame of reference” which is 
presented with the endorsement of the Commis- 
sion in Chapter II of the Report, we come upon a 
point of view which, in substance, will command the 
assent of the great body of liberal thinkers in 
America. It protests against “goose-step regimenta- 
tion,” and against excessive social pressures on 
“personal behavior, mode of living, cultural satis- 
factions and avocations, and religious, economic and 
political beliefs” (p. 24). It insists that “since every 
person is of moral worth and dignity in himself, no 
man, woman or child can be exploited by another 
without doing violence to the essential spirit of 
American democracy and liberty” (p. 12). It fore- 
casts a civilization in the United States “which com- 
bines utility and esthetics in a grand conception of 
the potentialities in American life” (p. 21). It 
pleads for a high standard of living for the common 
man, for the rejection of historic individualism, for 
large-scale planning, for an enlargement of the func- 
tions of government, for a “consciously integrated 
society in which individual economic actions and in- 
dividual property rights will be altered and 
abridged” (p. 17). 
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In its general tenor, this social philosophy is en- 
titled to cordial assent. Nevertheless, there is room 
for misgiving. Why is all this—and more—embodied 
in the “frame of reference”? We may assume that 
the Commission is not merely seizing an opportunity 
to state its collective point of view with respect to 
social and economic matters. The inclusion of all this 
material in the “frame of reference”? means appar- 
ently that the schools are to be used as a means for 
promoting this particular point of view. This, in 
terms of the vernacular, is a horse of a wholly dif- 
ferent color. Agreement with the social philosophy 
expressed in the “frame of reference,” does not 
necessarily commit us to any such conclusion. If this 
philosophy is presented for the purpose of securing 
sanction for an educational program of indoctrina- 
tion, it is necessary to remind ourselves that even 
the devil can quote Scripture to his purpose. 

Is this the purpose of the Commission in formu- 
lating the “frame of reference’? It must be ad- 
mitted that the record is not unequivocal. The dis- 
cussion of the “materials of instruction” (pp. 49- 
54) is curiously conventional. It recommends 
“knowledge and understanding of the earth as the 
physical home of man, a broad and comprehensive 
conception of the evolution of civilization,” the de- 
velopment of democratic ideals, practice in the use 
of sources, and the like, but nothing that reasonably 
could be construed as a program of indoctrination. 
Again the competent teacher “will endeavor to ac- 
quaint the pupil with diverse ideas and points of 
view and cultivate in him a reasoned scepticism re- 
garding the claims advanced in support of any so- 
cial doctrine or program” (p. 83). In general, “a 
supreme purpose of education in the United States,” 
is “the preparation of the rising generation to enter 
the society, now coming into being through thought, 
ideal, and knowledge rather than through coercion, 
regimentation, and ignorance” (p. 39). This ap- 
peal to “reasoned scepticism,” and the repudiation 
of “coercion, regimentation, and ignorance,” would 
seem to furnish adequate protection against charges 
of propagandizing or indoctrination. 

Nevertheless, the doubt persists. The passage 
just quoted, anent “coercion, regimentation, and 
ignorance,” does not come to a full stop, but con- 
tinues: “and to shape the form of that society in 
accordance with American ideals of popular de- 
mocracy and personal liberty and dignity.” In brief, 
the rising generation is to enter the society now 
coming into being with full and free knowledge with- 
out coercion, etc., but education must see to it that 
the aforesaid rising generation will help to shape 
the form of that society according to a predeter- 
mined ideal. As Henry Ford is reputed to have said 
of his early automobiles, he was willing to turn them 
out in any color that might be desired, as long as 


it was black. Again, the passage advocated a “rea- 
soned scepticism regarding the claims advanced in 
support of any social doctrine or program” js 
placed in almost immediate juxtaposition with the 
statement that “the supreme goal of education with- 
in the general frame of reference adopted is the 
growth of an independent yet socially sensitive per- 
sonality.” Independent knowledge, reasoned scep- 
ticism, are all to be prized, but “within the general 
frame of reference adopted.” Did any despot or 
church council ever ask for more? 

What does all this mean? Here we have a group 
of distinguished scholars who tell us in the same 
breath that we must “strive continuously to develop 
in the child habits of independent study, inquiry, 
thought, and action and thus free him as quickly and 
completely as possible from reliance upon the for- 
mal and authoritarian tutelage of teacher, school 
and elders” (p. 83), and that this process of lib- 
eration must be kept “within the general frame of 
reference adopted.” In plain English, this means 
that a student can think as he likes, provided that 
he does not disagree with the professor. A result of 
this kind calls for explanation. The Commission is 
not lacking in sincerity, nor in the gift of expres- 
sion, nor yet in a sense of humor. When they speak 
of faith in intelligence, of freeing the pupil from 
reliance upon the formal and authoritarian tutelage 
of teacher, school and elders, they can hardly be 
taken to mean that regimentation is permissible only 
if the “frame of reference” 
ing to approve. They clearly assume that it is pos- 
sible to cultivate genuine freedom of thought and 
also to hold the pupil within the prescribed frame of 
reference. The implication of this assumption is ap- 
parently that the frame of reference in question is a 
product of “pure reason,” in other words, that a 


is such as they are will- 


genuinely untrammeled intelligence will emerge with 
substantially the same conclusions as those which 
are arrived at by the Commission. It is difficult to 
see how the theses defended by the Commission can 
be reconciled on any other basis. 

It may be noted in passing that the Commission 
has succumbed at this point to a common human 
failing. No man is lacking in openmindedness or in 
intrinsic reasonableness in his own eyes. The trouble 
is always in the lack of reasonableness in the other 
party. What is more important for our purpose is 
to consider the assumption that appears to be in- 
volved in the concept of intelligence. If intelligence 
is a separate entity, it becomes reasonable to sup- 
pose that the explanation of its failure to function 
properly lies in conditions external to intelligence, 
such as passion, prejudice or established habits of 
thinking, which intervene to cramp its style. From 
this standpoint the liberation of intelligence can be 
secured by establishing a frame of reference which 
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eliminates all such handicaps. To put across this 
frame of reference and to liberate intelligence then 
become the same thing. But this is obviously a re- 
turn to faculty psychology, to say nothing of the 
bland assumption that the frame of reference which 
is prescribed is a pure and holy thing. 

In a subsequent discussion of “Tests and Test- 
ing,”’ it is true, the Commission asserts its inability 
to “accept the theory that intelligence is a self- 
contained particularity which acts inexorably as an 
independent and original force in society” (p. 91). 
If, however, we assume that this is what was really 
meant in the earlier context, we again get into diffi- 
culties. Let us grant that what the pupil brings 
to school with him is no such hypothetical “self- 
contained particularity.” What then does he bring? 
Clearly, a set of beliefs and attitudes which reflect, 
more or less accurately, the social environment to 
which he belongs. If we cannot assume a “self-con- 
tained particularity,” neither can we proceed as 
though the pupil were an empty receptacle. More- 
over, these pre-existent beliefs and attitudes can 
hardly be expected to coincide, point for point, with 
those of the teacher who is operating on the basis of 
the proposed “frame of reference.” 

What then is to be the procedure? If the “frame 
of reference” is to prevail at all costs, then it is 
clearly obligatory for the teacher to brush aside 
whatever divergencies may arise, by having recourse 
either to special pleading or to more overt forms of 
coercion and regimentation. On the other hand, if 
thought, ideal, knowledge, and “reasoned scepti- 
cism’’ are to be protected, then the frame of refer- 
ence necessarily loses its sacrosanct position. The 
emphasis then shifts to the reinterpretation or re- 
construction of these earlier beliefs and attitudes, 
so as to eliminate conflicts and contradictions. In- 
telligence, in this case, turns out to be merely a 
name for this process of reinterpretation; and it 
becomes the function of the teacher to bring to light 
these conflicts and contradictions and to provide as- 
sistance and encouragement to the student engaged 
in reconstructing his experience. It is not the fune- 
tion of the teacher to predetermine the conclusions. 
From the nature of the case, the new synthesis which 
is achieved by the student will vary according to the 
elements that enter into it. The synthesis cannot be 
predetermined by any antecedent frame of refer- 
ence; it necessarily becomes a process in which the 
student builds his own frame of reference. 


FuNCTION OF THE FRAME oF REFERENCE 


In appearance this conclusion will perhaps con- 
stitute a denial of the contention on the part of the 
Commission that the teaching of the social sciences 
—or, for that matter, of anything else—implies a 





frame of reference, i.e., a basic philosophy. As a 
matter of fact, however, this is not the case. The 
claim that teaching involves a frame of reference is 
abundantly justified. The question that is really at 
issue relates to the function of the frame of refer- 
ence. Does this function relate to method or proced- 
ure, or does it relate to the conclusions which are 
to be reached? The Commission apparently intends 
to have the frame of reference cover both method 
and conclusions. This is hopelessly self-contradic- 
tory. The insistence on independence of thinking be- 
comes an empty pretense if the conclusions to be 
drawn are determined in advance. The appropriate 
frame of reference for a democratic theory of edu- 
cation, it would seem, would be the thesis, in the 
language of the Commission, that “the supreme goal 
of education is the growth of an independent yet 
socially sensitive personality”—without the quali- 
fication that this growth must be kept within a 
framework of prescribed attitudes and beliefs. The 
basic “dogma” of a democratic philosophy of edu- 
cation relates to method, to reliance on intelligence, 
and not to conclusions. This does not mean in the 
least that the teacher must be an anemic neutral. 
It does mean that the teacher in his professional 
capacity must concentrate his efforts on promoting 
a genuine reinterpretation of experience on the part 
of the pupil, without presuming to decide what the 
outcome of this reinterpretation is to be. 

If the Commission is prepared to take its stand on 
“faith in intelligence,” on the extension to every in- 
dividual of “the opportunity for the fullest develop- 
ment of his creative capacities, his spiritual quali- 
ties, his individuality” (p. 38), it must also be 
prepared to take whatever risks may be involved in 
this point of view. Democracy, if it means anything 
at all, means faith in the common man. A democratic 
system of education is committed to a procedure of 
continuously reconstructing experience in the light 
of the tensions and conflicts that are inherent in our 
unhappy civilization. Its distinguishing trait is that 
it makes this process of reconstruction an enter- 
prise for which the individual concerned assumes di- 
rect and personal responsibility, without authori- 
tarian tutelage or pressure from vested interests. If 
this faith in the common man is justified, then the 
general effect of such education will be to promote 
democracy, in the sense in which the Commission has 
defined democracy in its “frame of reference.” If 
this faith is not justified, then democracy should 
be discarded as an idle dream. To dictate conclu- 
sions betokens a distrust of the common man, even 
though the dictating be done for the avowed purpose 
of promoting democracy and the liberation of in- 
telligence. The proper function of the “frame of 
reference” set up by the Commission is not to set 
limits to thinking, but to justify the conclusion that 
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a genuinely democratic system of education cannot 
afford to establish any such limits. 

The issue, in brief, is the issue of faith in the in- 
telligence of the common man. On this issue, the Re- 
port takes no clear stand. It asserts that the de- 
velopment of the individual must be held within a 
predetermined “frame of reference,” and it also pro- 
tests vehemently against the imposition of religious, 
economic, and political beliefs. This failure to take 
a definite stand is reflected in a corresponding lack 
of definiteness in the recommendations regarding 
educational procedures. If the Commission is seri- 
ously concerned to keep the teaching of the social 
sciences within the specified frame of reference, it 
should make some reasonably specific recommenda- 
tions bearing on this point. It does nothing of the 
sort. In general, its recommendations would fit fair- 
ly well into a “frame of reference” of a much more 
conservative kind. On the other hand, if it is pri- 
marily concerned with the effective functioning of 
intelligence in matters of common interest, it should 
give a central position to the tensions, conflicts and 
contradictions that are operative in every impor- 
tant area of life. This, again, it fails to do. As a 
consequence, there is no close continuity between 
the frame of reference and the recommendations 
that are supposed to be based on it. The frame of 
reference is a fighting document, but apparently the 
Commission was left exhausted. 

Perhaps a word of comment on the frame of refer- 
ence itself will be in order. In this frame of reference, 
the problem of economics naturally looms large. 
Progress in this field, so it is contended, lies in the 
direction of securing an economic order which will 
extend to the masses of the people “greatly in- 
creased opportunities for the cultivation and en- 
joyment of the things of the mind and the spirit” ; 
an economic order which will free them “from ab- 
sorption in material things and enable them to de- 
vote greater attention to ideals of spiritual and 
scientific and cultural development” (p. 22). That 
economic reform should bear such fruit appears to 
be a reasonable demand. It is significant, however, 
that economic activities seem to be regarded solely 
as a means to an end, and that progress here is con- 
ceived as an escape from drudgery into interests or 
activities that are pitched on a separate and higher 
cultural level. This is, of course, quite in the spirit 
of the traditional dualism between vocation and cul- 
ture. A departure from this dualism is indicated in 


The leading article in the August issue of the English 
Review, by “X,” deals incidentally with German ter- 
rorism and directly with the need of Constitutional re- 
form in Britain. 








the forecast of a future civilization in the United 
States “which combines utility and esthetics in a 
grand conception of the potentialities in American 
life” (p. 21). It is not at all apparent why a com- 
bination of utility with “ideals of spiritual, scientific 
and cultural development” would not be of equal 
grandeur as a conception of the potentialities in 
American life. In other words, a democracy cannot 
afford to continue the tradition of a culture that 
was developed to meet the needs of a leisure class. If 
the spiritual, scientific, and cultural growth of the 
masses is to be fostered, it becomes necessary to look 
toward the economic order for a major contribu- 
tion to this end. A democracy cannot be content with 
a wider extension of cultural values. It must de- 
velop its own type of culture. 

In conclusion, then, the basic defect of the Report 
lies in the fact that it attempts to combine an au- 
thoritarian “frame of reference” with the cultiva- 
tion of effective and independent thinking. The re- 
sult of this misguided attempt is that the recom- 
mendations which are made are comparatively in- 
nocuous. ‘The recommendations do not press the 
claims of the “frame of , 
would endanger the ideal of independent thinking. 
On the other hand, they do not set the stage for 
genuinely independent thinking, because this would 
challenge the finality of the “frame of reference.” 
The moral is that we cannot eat our cake and have 
it. If we are bound to predetermine the character or 
direction of social change, we cannot at the same 
time make the maximum intellectual and spiritual 
development of the common man our major con- 
sideration. By the same token, if this maximum de- 
velopment is to be our chief concern, we must seek 
to acquire the kind of faith that is willing to leave 
the outcome on the knees of the gods. 


reference” because this 


Even if this criticism be granted, however, the 
Report is a significant document. The insistence 
that careful attention must be given to whatever 
general point of view or “frame of reference” may 
be involved in the teaching of the social sciences is 
of basic importance. So is the emphasis placed on 
the transitional character of the present, and the 
recognition that the supreme issue in this period of 
stress and strain is the issue of democracy. We can- 
not go on indefinitely on the basis of custom and 
tradition ; this Report will do much to stimulate our 
thinking with respect to responsibility of education 
for the quality or direction of social change. 


The Irish Monthly for September continues Molly 
Doyle’s excellent account of “The Making of German 
Women,” a study of the educational methods and aims 
of the Hitler Régime. 
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VI. Comments on ‘‘Conclusions and 
Recommendations” 


TyLter KepNER 


Director of Social Studies, Brookline, Mass. 


As one puts down the report after rereading, he 
asks himself the question: On the whole does Con- 
clusions and Recommendations point, first, to some 
charted way out of the woods in which the social 
studies are believed by many to be at present; and, 
secondly, does the Commission on Direction, con- 
sisting as it does of distinguished leaders in their 
respective fields, “stir up the animals,” as many 
think they should be aroused? To this writer the 
answer seems to be Yes to each part of the question. 
And then, of course, it more or less follows that any 
report that does either of these things forthrightly, 
is bound to invite adverse criticism from many quar- 
ters, if indeed it does not kick up a first-class rumpus 
—which might, incidentally, be a very desirable out- 
come. Honest differences of opinion there will be, 
for the Commission, with all the “frames of refer- 
ences” before it in detail, could not agree unanimous- 
ly. 

To many, no doubt, the most arresting “conclu- 
sion,” because of its probable implications, is that 
some form of “collectivism” is emerging in this coun- 
try, and that we are at present in a transitional 
period. Pursuing tenaciously this point of view, the 
Commission warns against “a narrow intolerant na 
tionalism or an aggressive predatory imperialism,” 
pinning its hope in the possibility and desirability of 
the “retention and fulfillment of the historic prin- 
ciples and ideals of American democracy.” Then, 
mindful of what the transitional period may have in 
store, the Commission insists upon “the right of the 
individual to be free from excessive social pressures 
on his personal behavior, mode of living, cultural 
satisfactions and avocations, and religious, eco- 
nomic, and political beliefs.” And then to tie up this 
and similar frames of reference to education, the 
report “deems desirable . . . the incorporation into 
the materials of social-science instruction in the 
schools of the best plans and ideals for the future of 
society and of the individual.” If these points of view 
do not result in at least mild discussion, then speak 
ing educationally, there probably isn’t any kick left 
in the Old Deal. 

The teacher of the social studies is told frankly 
that he is poorly trained (but he by no means shares 
the responsibility alone); that, if he wishes to be 
long to the surviving “competent” teachers, he 


“should know thoroughly the subject matter he pro- 
fesses to teach.” For the teacher with social under- 
standing, there is envisioned “a sufficient measure of 
freedom of teaching to enable him to introduce his 
pupils to a thoroughly realistic and independent 
understanding of contemporary society—its ten- 
sions, its contradictions, its conflicts, its movements, 
and its thought.” Having acquainted a pupil with 
all sides of an issue, the teacher of the “proximate 
future” will “cultivate in him [the pupil] a rea- 
soned scepticism regarding the claims advanced in 
support of any social doctrine or program.” The 
“keystone” of the Commission’s program is that 
“the scholarship, courage, and vision of social- 
science instruction in the schools can rise no higher 
than the scholarship, courage, and vision of the 
social-science teacher.” While on this last point 
there doubtlessly will be general agreement, the bur- 
den is placed squarely upon the shoulders of the 
teacher, and in the popular phraseology of the day 
the “challenge” is perfectly clear. If I understand 
the frame of reference on teachers, the Commission 
feels rather strongly that good teachers are born, 
not made; and there’s no use wasting time and ef- 
fort on the “made” kind. 

That the Commission favors no one method of 
teaching the social studies is but confirmation of a 
point of view held by an increasing number of teach- 
ers; likewise many will welcome the conviction that 
method “dissociated from appropriate content or 
knowledge of pupil growth” renders education 
“shallow, formal or capricious, or all three.” Again, 
the emphasis placed upon the ability to do is sig- 
nificant, particularly the insistence upon the use of 
sources for both new and current materials and the 
even more important stress upon methods of “in- 
quiry, scrutiny, criticisms, authentication, and veri- 
fication.” ‘Too many teachers, as well as textbook 
and workbook writers, have missed these emphases, 
particularly the latter. Social-studies instruction 
must train in social, political, and economic think- 
ing, if the school is to make a major contribution to 
a citizenship capable of making democracy more 
democratically responsive. 

The plea for adequately equipped libraries—with 
selection of titles appropriate to a particular grade 
level and not eternally on a collegiate level—to- 
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gether with other necessary equipment will strike a 
sympathetic note among teachers. When will ad 
ministrators become conscious of these needs, be 
come aware that a social-studies “laboratory” may 
be of at least equal i importance with science labora- 
tories? Supervisors are dismissed with a few brief 
paragraphs, considered apparently on the whole a 
harmless group, although conceded necessary in 
their present state of evolution. Perhaps the Com- 
mission felt that “those who can, teach; 
can’t, ” Will teachers receive the on- 
slaughts upon teacher-training institutions and the 
new-type tests as merited public rebukes that had 
to come sooner or later? These chapters will repay 
careful reading, for the attacks are not unqualified. 
Lack of a suggested program of studies for social 
studies from the kindergarten through junior col- 
lege will unquestionably prove disappointing to 
many school people; but apart from the fact that 
the Commission was not instructed to draw up such 
a program, it may have recalled the fate of other 
programs projected by previous national commit 
tees. One rather wishes that somewhere in this broad 
land an active, competent classroom teacher or two 
had been found to sit on the Commission. A few ques 
tions occur to this writer, but they are asked in no 
carping fashion. Did the Commission take its stand 
on an 


: those who 
supervise. 


of education 
with its fingers crossed? Will not many persons con 
sider the report a bit ambitious—in some respects 
extremely idealistic 


“integrated national system” 


suggesting its projection into 
the rather distant future, despite the persistence of 
the phrase “proximate future” in the report? One 
might hope that the proximate future is indeed 
near; perhaps it is greatly overdue. Finally, may 


not one be little puzzled with the failure of the 
Commission to make definite comment suggestive of 
improvement which, next to the 
teacher, conditions instruction in American schools 
textbook? The reference on page 147 
cannot be interpreted to do this. 


in the one factor 


most the 


Groups of social-studies teachers can do no bet 
ter in the present school year than to use Conclu- 
sions and Recommendations as the basis for 
of conferences. The 


a series 
report should be carefully 
studied by everyone who has any interest whatever 
in the improvement of teaching in the social studies. 
The report should leave no one in doubt 
larly 


erly conceived, 


particu- 
administrators—that the social studies, prop- 
a contribution to make to edu- 
cation so great that they may well be considered as 
the “core” Cert: ainly, it should be diffi 
cult for administrators to reduce the program of 
the social studies in the light of this report. Educa 
tors in general and social-studies teachers in par 
ticular should feel greatly indebted to the Commis 
sion on the Investigation of the Social Studies in the 
Schools not only for the boldness and virility of the 
concluding report but also for the many excellent 
monographs that have appeared. The 
energy expended for the good of the the im 
provement of social-studies instruction for millions 
of American boys and girls 


have 


subjects. 


labor and 


cause 


are beyond calcula- 
tion. It would be interesting and perhaps not with- 
out value in creating general interest in the report 
if, in this age of straw ballots, The Social Studies 
were to conduct a poll of its readers on some ques- 
tion similar to this: Do you on the whole approve 
the conclusions and recommendations of the Com 
mission’s final report? 


VII. Next Steps 


MICHAEL 


H. Lucey 


Principal, Julia Richman High School, New York City 


This summer I spent revamping a little tumble 
down old farm house which, with a few acres of land, 
I recently bought on Long Island, New York. I 
played many parts—carpenter, mason, plasterer, 
landscape gardener and laborer. I knocked out walls 
at will, broke into the foundation wall and made an 
outside cellar entrance, changed the course of the 
The work was hard and wearl 
some, but I enjoyed doing it. 

Across the way lived a real dirt farmer who left 
for work each morning at 6:15 and returned at 
6:30. Being dependent on the soil for a living, his 
employer sent him or another man periodically to 
the New York market with a load of cabbages, beets, 


entering roadway. 








corn, tomatoes or potatoes. He was free to go and 
to sell in the open market. But occasionally 
he could get no offer for his load of produce and had 
to exchange it for a load of empty crates or else 
bring it home to rot. Here, 
but I doubt if my friend enjoyed it as 
much as I did. 


come, 


too, was freedom to work 
and strive, 


This summer’s experience was fresh in my mind 
when I read the formal Conclusions and 
Recommendations of the Report of the Commission 
on the Social Studies of the 
Association, and served a 


volume, 


American Historical 
s a rough frame of refer 
accord with the conclusions and 
recommendations of the Commission. 


ence. I am in hearty 
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While reading the inspiring and challenging find- 
ings, I kept wondering how the spirit of the report 
could be brought to bear on the work of the ordinary 
classroom teacher. On page 104, I noted that the 
Commission states that it frankly and deliberately 
addressed its report primarily to teachers who are 
either competent already or desirous of becoming so. 
But how are these to be reached? How are they to 
be given the freedom which is indicated, and imbued 
with the spirit which is so essential ? 

In Appendix A, entitled “Next Steps,” I found 
a partial answer to my problem. Here the lines along 
which attacks can be made on the problem of apply 
ing its conclusions with respect to instruction in the 
Social Sciences are indicated in a general way. The 
first step is to awaken the leaders of education to 
the importance of the problem. Writers of textbooks 
are expected to be influenced by the report; makers 
of programs in the social sciences are expected to 


be influenced by it ; colleges and universities may be 
expected to reflect its findings in their teaching; 
educational journalism may be expected to be in- 
fluenced. 

All of this may happen, but the matter is of such 
moment that it is questionable whether such a drift- 
ing policy is the wisest one. Our economic, social and 
governmental structures even now are being sub- 
jected to severe stresses and strains; change, tran- 
sition, is in the air. Are the schools to wait for years 
before giving thought to the matter? 

One positive direct step was taken when the jour- 
nal, The Social Studies, took up the problem as its 
first major task. But is this enough? Should there 
not be some agency such as another Committee of 
the American Historical Association whose mission 
would be the translation of the Conclusions and 


of the 


Recommendations Committee into actual 


practice? 


VIII.‘ Conclusions and Recommendations” 
Report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies 


VIERLING 


KERSEY 


Superintendent of Public Instruction and Director of Education 
Sacramento, California 


Few books published in recent years have pre 
sented such an array of challenges to the educator 
as Conclusions and Recommendations, the last vol- 
ume reporting the five-year investigation of the 
Commission on the Social Studies of the American 
Historical Association. These challenges are in gen- 
eral of two types; namely, to become self-critical of 
current attitudes, philosophies, and practices in 
both school and social life; and second, to take the 
steps required to bring the school from its tradi 
tional isolation into the realities of community life 
in a day of conflict when society is moving from an 
era of marked individualism to a day of more defi- 
nitely collectivistic activities. It is noteworthy that 
while the commission deems it highly desirable to 
put certain limitations upon individualism in our 
economic life, it considers “the preservation and de 
velopment of individuality in its non-acquisitive ex 
pressions as the finest flower of civilized society” 
(p. 23). It proposes that although planning in the 
economic area should be more intelligent and ex 
tensive, intrusion into the mental and spiritual fields 
should be resisted. Education should serve to pro- 


tect the integrity of the individual and to equip him 
to make choices based on reason. 

‘The Commission would broaden and deepen the 
scholarly preparation of teachers at the expense of 
reducing the number of technical educational 
courses. It would set up safeguards to enable them 
to bring classroom activities into closer grips with 
human knowledge, thought, aspirations, and the 
critical issues of the day. The Commission attacks 
new type tests, some might say a bit too strongly, 
and vigorously presents the intangibles as the most 
important values in terms of social utility. 

These are but a few high points in a book packed 
full of vital considerations, many of which are of a 
highly controversial nature. It is the opinion of the 
reviewer that the use of the volume in faculty and 
committee meetings generally throughout the coun- 
try would contribute mightily toward the acquisi- 
tion by educators of more carefully analyzed social 
and educational viewpoints, and would serve to 
stimulate the development of a school program more 
definitely geared into its rightful position in a social 
order in transition. 
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The Consumer’s Struggle for Recognition 


Henry Harap 


Western Reserve University 


Tue Consumer EmMerGes From Opscurity 

In the drama of economic recovery, the consumer 
has been called from obscurity to play a leading 
réle. The present interest in the consumer, however, 
can be traced to pre-depression days. In the middle 
twenties the abler business executives recognized 
the importance of purchasing power and advocated 
what they then called the economy of high wages. 
In summing up the report of the Hoover Commis- 
sion on Recent Economic Changes, just before the 
depression, Wesley Mitchell wrote: “The incomes 
disbursed to consumers, and to wage earners in par- 
ticular, must be increased on a scale sufficient to pay 
for the swelling volume of consumers’ goods sent to 
market.” 

This view was the basis for the pledge taken by 
industrialists at a White House conference in No- 
vember, 1929, not to cut wages. It was also the basis 
of Mr. Hoover’s defense of the pre-depression stand- 
ard of living made in his speech before the Bankers’ 
Convention held in Cleveland in October, 1930. And, 
curiously enough, the reasoning of the Hoover ad- 
ministration in opposing the reduction of wages was 
precisely the same as that of the present adminis- 
tration. 

However, it wasn’t until the advent of the New 
Deal that the purchasing power theory of recovery 
attained a position of first importance. Several 
months before the campaign for election began, Mr. 
Roosevelt made a speech before the graduating class 
of Oglethorpe University in which he said: “TI be- 
lieve we are at the threshold of a fundamental 
change in our popular economic thought, that in 
the future we are going to think less about the pro- 
ducer and more about the consumer. Do what we 
may have to do to inject life into our ailing eco- 
nomic order, we cannot make it endure for long un- 
less we can bring about a wiser, more equitable dis- 
tribution of the national income.” 

In the summer of the same year, again before the 
campaign opened, Mr. Rexford Tugwell, making a 
carefully prepared address, echoed these sentiments: 
“The energy and ingenuity we are now expending 
on our financial institutions ought to be turned to- 
ward the repairing of a nationally damaged pur- 
chasing power—not confidence, but actual power to 
buy.... Purchasing power in the hands of those who 
ultimately buy and use goods is the one indispen- 
sable factor. Lacking this we lack everything. Pos- 
sessing it we have everything we value.” 





It was natural, therefore, that the consumer 
should be given some recognition in the recovery 
program. In the NRA the consumer is represented 
by the Consumers’ Advisory Board. The Board 
sends a representative to code hearings; it advo- 
cates consumer representation on code authorities; 
it urges the inclusion of consumers’ standards in 
codes; and it receives and presents complaints of 
consumers to the Administrator of the NRA. In 
the AAA he is represented by the Consumers’ Coun- 
sel who represents the consumer at code hearings in 
industries involving agricultural products. From 
his office is distributed the Consumers’ Guide, a bi 
weekly which reports the average actual store prices 
of the most important food commodities for the 
United States as a whole, and for about fifty large 
cities. 

A Consumers’ Division has been set up under the 
National Emergency Council which coérdinates the 
functions of consumer representatives in the NRA 
and in the AAA. It is this Division which is pro- 
moting the organization of County Consumers’ 
Councils. It is too early to predict the value of these 
Councils. They may be the beginning of a nation- 
wide movement of consumer representatives. When 
the recovery program officially comes to an end, 
under effective leadership, the County Councils 
could be converted into a voluntary National Coun- 
cil of Consumers. The activities of the Count y Coun- 
cils are varied. Among other duties they have been 
receiving consumers’ complaints and disseminating 
information useful to the retail purchaser. 


THe Consumer Presents A Bitt or DEMANDS 


The consumer is inarticulate, individually and 
collectively. But if he knew his needs as well as the 
handful of leaders who have espoused his cause, 
he would make the following principal demands: 

1. First and foremost, he would demand a rea- 
sonable price for his commodities. Mr. W. F. Og- 
burn foresaw the rapid rise in prices and main- 
tained that without data on costs, wages, and em- 
ployment, the Consumers’ Advisory Board was help- 
less. Because he saw no evidence that the data would 
be furnished he resigned in the late summer of 1933. 
As time went on the Board proceeded to put Mr. 
Ogburn’s suggestions into operation. Since the price 
hearings held before Deputy Administrator White 
side in January of this year, the Consumers’ Advis- 
ory Board under Dexter Keezer, aided by Corwin 
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D. Edwards, has made some excellent price studies 
which, more than any force, set in motion the ma- 
chinery for code revision undertaken on the fourth 
of March. 

2. The consumer demands informative and spe- 
cific labeling of goods based on quality standards or 
grades. The discriminating consumer complains 
that the dealer does not furnish enough reliable de- 
scriptive information to determine either the quality 
or the value of an article. He has learned not to 
depend upon price as an index of worth. He depre- 
cates the tendency to sell an article by a trade name 
which deliberately conceals its exact nature and its 
true money value. He does not trust the advertising, 
the wrapper, or the printed label. Therefore, the in- 
telligent consumer seeks the assurance of govern- 
mental authority that these be informative, correct 
and up to standard. 

Since informative labeling is impossible without 
objective standards, the consumer demands that 
some agency, preferably a governmental bureau 
shall as rapidly as possible develop standards for 
as many commodities as is practicable. For example, 
in purchasing men’s shirts it would be of consider- 
able help to the literate consumer if the label gave 
these simple standards: 1) per cent of collar shrink- 
age, 2) tensile strength, and 3) wearing quality. 
The above standards may be determined objective- 
ly and they may be expressed quantitatively. 
Shrinkage tolerance standards were developed by 
the United States Department of Commerce. Ten- 
sile strength is tested mechanically and the three 
defined grades have numerical limits. Wearing qual- 
ity is determined by the number of launderings 
which a shirt withstands before the cloth shows 
definite failure. 

In buying bed sheets the consumer wants to know 
the tensile strength, thread count, and the presence 
of filling because these data tell him how durable 
they are. In buying silk the purchaser wants to 
know the per cent of weighting material. Although 
eighty-five per cent of all silk goods bought by the 
mass of people is weighted, this term is rarely used 
in retail purchasing. The buyer who wants to know 
the warmth of a blanket is helpless without a label. 

3. The consumer demands that codperative con- 
sumer societies be protected against the attacks of 
organized business. The fate of consumers’ codpera- 
tive societies under the NRA came to a dramatic 
issue when the oil industry incorporated an article 
in its code providing that no rebates be paid to pur- 
chasers of petroleum products. This provision 
threatened to destroy 1,500 codperative oil-dis- 
tributing societies and to check the formation of 
new societies, which were being organized at the 
rate of two a week. This was prevented very largely 


by Mrs. Mary H. Rumsey, the head of the Con- 


sumers’ Advisory Board, who attended hearings, 
called on cabinet officers, deputy administrators, 
and other important officials. On October 23 of 
last year, the President issued a special executive 
order exempting legitimate coéperative organiza- 
tions from those provisions in codes which prohibit 
the payment of rebates, thus preventing the destruc- 
tion of the codperative consumers’ societies by pri- 
vate enterprise. 

4. The consumer demands honest advertising. 
He cannot rely on the accuracy of the seller’s state- 
ments. Advertisers make extravagant claims and 
disseminate false and misleading information about 
their products. The most promising advance in this 
matter can come from inclusion of appropriate pro- 
visions in the codes and from the enactment of a 
revised Food and Drug Bill. The Code of Fair 
Practice for the retail stores contains this section: 
“Advertising (written, printed, radio or display) 
which represents merchandise, values or services, or 
selling methods which tend to mislead the consumer, 
shall be deemed acts of unfair competition.” This, 
undoubtedly, is a mark of progress but too much 
must not be expected from this provision. Despite 
the code provision, advertising will continue to give 
inadequate information concerning the quality and 
performance of goods; its claims will not cease be- 
ing extravagant; and it will go on exploiting the 
vain, the ignorant, and the unwary. 

5. The consumer demands a revision of the Food 
and Drug Act of 1906. The original act does not 
give him enough protection. It should be broadened 
to include cosmetics and mechanical devices intended 
for curative purposes; it should prohibit the false 
advertising of foods, drugs, and cosmetics; and it 
should prevent the sale of drugs dangerous to 
health. 

6. The consumer demands a reduction in domes- 
tic utility rates. There is a widespread feeling among 
consumers that all public utility rates are too high, 
especially gas, electric and telephone rates. With 
regard to electric rates there is an abundance of 
evidence that the present administration is strongly 
disposed to come to the aid of the consumer in a 
variety of ways. The Tennessee Valley Authority 
will have much to contribute to the consumers’ 
knowledge of the fair price of electric current. Mr. 
James C. Bonbright, Professor of Finance at Co- 
lumbia University and member of the New York 
Power Authority, advocates a reduction of the 
preposterous domestic rates, a dissolution of many 
holding companies, and a scaling down of capital 
structures. 

7. The consumer demands a federal agency to 
serve his special needs and to represent his interests. 
Consumers’ Research and its officers have been 
pointing out for a long time that the retail pur- 
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chaser has no protection from government. This or- 
ganization argues that the Bureau of Standards 
does not hesitate to make extensive researches for 
industry but that it refuses to do anything directly 
for the consumer. Theoretically, the consumer is one 
of an economic trinity, only two of which are repre- 
sented among the executive departments of our fed- 
eral government. The interests of labor and com- 
merce are championed by Secretaries in the Cabinet ; 
why not a Department of the Consumer with a Sec- 
retary to act as the advocate of the consumer? 
The Committee on Consumers’ Standards of the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board, of which Robert Lynd 
was the chairman, recommended the establishment 
of a Consumers’ Standard Board with funds for the 
employment of a technical staff which would develop 
and promulgate consumer standards. According to 
this proposal the Board would depend upon exist 
ing public and private standardizing agencies for 
research and laboratory tests. Using the basic data 
thus obtained the commodity specialists on the 
Board would prepare and make available the stand- 
ards for retail goods for the benefit of the consumer. 


Tue Consumer Does nor Fare So WELL IN THE 
Recovery PrRoGRAM 


I have indicated that the consumers’ principal 
demands are seven-fold: a fair price; informative 
labeling; safe-guarding coéperative societies ; hon- 
est advertising; the enactment of the revised Food 
and Drug Act ; a reduction in domestic utility rates ; 
and representation in the federal government. Only 
on these criteria can we determine what the New 
Deal has accomplished for the consumer. 

The champions of the consumer are not unsym 
pathetic with the President’s recovery program but 
they are vigorously protesting that their demands 
are being ignored. The chief complaint is against the 
price practices of the trade associations. Recent 
studies show that it is obvious that the organized 
industries have taken advantage of the code ma 
chinery to raise prices rapidly with a view to in 
creasing profits. In many cases the evidence points 
unmistakably to collusive price fixing. This, it is 
alleged, will retard record recovery in two ways: 
1) it will reduce volume of purchases ; and 2) it will 
reduce the consumers’ purchasing power. 

Leon Henderson has shown that woolen prices 
are higher than they were in 1929. The increase in 
profit on a standard wool fabric is seven times the 
increase in labor cost. The economists in the Con 
sumers’ Advisory Board claim that there has been 
an unduly rapid rise in prices in the following in- 
dustries: lumber, paper and pulp, petroleum, furni 
ture, bituminous coal, knit goods, men’s shirts and 
collars, brick and tile, cement, paints and varnish, 
and glass. 


Open price agreements have become an insidious 
tool which organized industry has invented for the 
purpose of fixing prices. Under this agreement all 
concerns in an industry file a price list with the code 
authority. By this means the efficient and economical 
firm is discovered and pressure is applied to force its 
price up to the desired level. Ninety-two codes con- 
tain open price agreements, not including open price 
arrangements not sanctioned in the codes. At the 
Price Hearing conducted by Deputy Administrator 
Whiteside, the Mail Order Association of America 
presented data to show that the cost of materials 
in industries having open price agreements rose 
more than in industries whose codes contained out- 
right price fixing provisions. 

The labors of the Consumers’ Advisory Board in 
checking price monopolies are beginning to bear 
fruit. Qn June seventh of this year the NRA an- 
nounced that hereafter the inclusion of price fixing 
provisions would be prohibited. What amounts to 
the final demolition of the original price fixing strue- 
ture was consummated on June 29 when, by Execu- 
tive order, bidders on government contracts were 
authorized to submit prices as much as 15 per cent 
below the price schedules filed by the contractors 
with their code authorities. The new figure becomes 
the established price for private purchasers. 

The NRA has failed utterly to iniroduce stand- 
ards of quality for retail goods into the codes of 
fair practice. Of 237 approved codes only 73 make 
any provision for quality standards, most of which 
are of little value to the retail purchaser. The rep- 
resentative of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women charges that certain deputy ad- 
ministrators have deleted provisions for setting up 
standards presented by the better element in some 
of the industries. The only friend of the consumer 
in the NRA is the Consumers’ Advisory Board. In 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, on 
the other hand, there is a strong feeling in favor of 
the inclusion of quality standards among officials in 
general. The AAA is insisting upon the grading of 
food products and on accurate and informative 
labels. 

The consumer has great difficulty in getting rep 
resentation on code authorities. Since industrial 
codes become the law of the land, the present struc- 
ture of the NRA amounts to giving the producer 
the power to originate and to enforce legislation. 
The logical conclusion of this procedure is an indus- 
trial government of cartels tempered by complaint. 

The Tugwell-Copeland Bill was sidetracked by 
the last Congress. Provision for honest advertising 
is limited to a few codes. The Norris resolution 
passed by the Senate providing for an investigation 
of electric power rates may yield some startling in- 
formation for future action but it holds forth no 
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promise of immediate reduction of the cost of domes- 
tic electric current. There is no likelihood that any 
progress will be made toward the creation of a 
Board of Consumers’ Standards or a Department 
of the Consumer. The only complete major victories 
for the consumer won thus far have been the preven- 
tion of the assault on the Consumers’ Coéperatives 
by the trade associations and the prohibition of 
price fixing in future codes. The provisions that pro- 
hibit price cutting in the retail and bookselling trade 
may bear a doubtful remote relation to the welfare 
of the consumer but their immediate effect is to re- 
duce his spending power. 


Tue Consumer Turns His ATTENTION TO 
ORGANIZATION 


Consumers as a class have certain interests in the 
present economy which are in sharp contrast with 
the interests of the producing and selling class as 
they operate under the present and emerging rules 
of the economic game. Hitherto, the consumer has 
been a rather poor hand at this game. But never in 
the history of this country was there a more aus- 
picious time for him to organize a powerful pressure 
group. Hitherto, the consumer has been helpless. He 
could not rely upon the newspaper for support; he 
could get little codperation from commercial radio 
stations; and the school was unwilling to take up 
his cause. There is a strong likelihood that a na- 
tional organization of consumers may be formed. In 
Washington in the last few months the embattled 
consumers improvised an organization from time 
to time. The nearest approach to a formal organi- 
zation was the Consumers’ National Conference un- 
der the chairmanship of Leon Henderson, who since 


then has been made head of the Division of Planning 
and Research of the NRA. 

If the administration succeeds in curbing the ex- 
cesses of the industrialists in the making and en- 
forcing of codes, it will be due largely to the official 
and unofficial representatives of the consumer whose 
spokesmen have been the most severe and yet the 
most constructive critics of the recovery program. 
Without the backing of a strong organization the 
champions of the consumer are greatly handi- 
capped, if not helpless. 

There exists a nucleus around which a national 
organization of consumers may be created. Any ef- 
fort in this direction would not be without the bless- 
ings of the President. In a recent address he said: 
“We would save and encourage the slowly growing 
impulse among consumers to enter the industrial 
market place equipped with sufficient organization 
to insist upon fair prices and honest sales.” The 
largest organization of consumers at the present 
time is the Cooperative League of America. Second 
in order of importance and magnitude is the Con- 
sumers’ Research with 60,000 members, and con- 
siderable technical leadership. The American As- 
sociation of University Women and the American 
Home Economics Association are two strong or- 
ganizations which have for some time given con- 
siderable attention to problems of consumption. The 
following organizations have from time to time ex- 
hibited an interest in the cause of the consumer: 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs, The Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, and The National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs. With these organizations as a core there is a 
possibility of a strong national federation of con- 
sumer societies. 


A Century of Progress in the 
Social Sciences 


Marcaret M. THomson 


Miller Vocational School, Minneapolis 


The year 1933 marked a century of progress, 
Chicagoans informed us, and they again asked us 
in the summer of 1934 to visit their exposition of 
one hundred years. But I questioned on the visit 
of 1934 whether I was seeing a Century of Progress 
or a Bazaar of Modernity. The change from the 
bravely waving red flags along the avenue of ap- 
proach to green ones supported by purple stand- 
ards, was it a bit of symbolism? If the exposition 
did mark a century of progress, what an incrimi- 





should be for the social scientists and 
what a challenge for the next one hundred years! 
Should one consider that the exhibits in the beauti- 
ful building dedicated to social science were repre- 
sentative, there are doubts that this study has 
achieved the dignity of being a science and one may 
truly doubt that the exhibitors were completely 
alive to social well being. 

May I recall to those who saw the Fair that 
a great deal of space was occupied by the Bell 


nation it 
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Telephone, the Western Union, and the Postal 
Telegraph. The insurance companies had full dis- 
plays, and the book companies occupied much of 
the space allotted to education. Electric refrigera- 
tion, the radio, lighting fixtures were also well ad- 
vertised in the Hall of Social Science. Not all of 
the exhibits were of such frankly a commercial na- 
ture, although it is true that these products have 
been highly important for social progress. The 
anthropologists, of course, contributed. The mod- 
els of the excavations made at Persepolis by the 
University of Chicago archaeologists were exceed- 
ingly interesting. The guide to the future archae- 
ologists, the rubbish heap of the 1920’s, deserved 
its place. The social agencies that have been de- 
veloped in the last two decades, Family Welfare, 
Health, The Handicapped, had their exhibits, 
which seemed rather inept in 1933, the fourth vear 
of the Great Depression. Their responsibilities in 
1934 for the burden of relief were not featured. 
The dioramas of the progress of the “tions”— 
education, recreation, religion, and so on, in the 
last one hundred years were vaguely satirical. The 
originator of the posters, “From Individualism to 
Partnership Between Government and Industry” 
was too dogmatically sure of his ground to be truly 
a scientist and the additional posters for the “New 
Deal” were hardly realistic. 

An unconsciously humorous exhibit was that oc- 
cupied by the Criminal Apprehension Bureau of 
Chicago. This of all the displays in the Hall of 
Social Science attracted the crowds. The gaping 
throngs in the Hall of Science were in contrast to 
the groups mildly interested in the social sciences. 
I have merely scanned the array of posters, dio- 
ramas, and charts in the Hall, but all were of simi- 
lar vitality and grasp, save that of the Bureau of 
Criminal Apprehension, very morbidity 
added interest to that which its timeliness aroused. 
This lack of interest in the other exhibits, I would 
say, was due not only to the obviousness of much 
of the subject matter, but to the almost total il- 
literacy of the public in the social sciences. 

What is the responsibility of the social scien- 
tists for our well being? The ugliness of cities— 
ill housing, waste of resources, unemployment, eco- 


whose 


nomic strife, the maldistribution of wealth, juvenile 


Admirers of I] Duce and of the Fascist régime in 
Italy will read with amazement the prophecies and pre- 
dictions of Anthony M. Turano in the September num 
ber of The American Mercury in which he says that 
the Italian blackshirt is nothing more than an orna- 
mental political dickey—a sort of detachable cuff and 
bosom set that serves a purely forensic purpose while 


delinquency, crime, war 





are all evidences of a need 
for a social science. Can any progress be made un- 
til the people realize that an unkind providence is 
not responsible for their lack of social well being, 
just as there could be no progress in ridding the 
world of disease as long as people believed that 
disease was a punishment for sin by a just but hard 
god? If this thesis is correct, what might have been 
the exhibits? For one thing might not the facts of 
child labor have been so graphically displayed that 
it would not have been profitable to have had young 
boys at the entrance of the Fair even in the early 
evening hawking a pictorial edition of a news- 
paper. Are not labor problems the province of the 
social scientist? Since social organizations were 
given a place in the exhibits, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution being considered worthy, 
should not the American Federation of Labor also 
have represented its aims and objects? I know of 
a group of agricultural workers striking for a wage 
of $1.85 a day. The people of a nearby town were 
completely out of sympathy with this demand. This 
attitude must be as much the result of ignorance 
as self-interest. Housing and slum clearance should 
have had extensive exhibits in the 1934 Fair. 

The medium for expressing the facts of social 
science are, of course, far less interesting than those 
for showing the facts of the natural sciences, 
charts, posters, dioramas, yet even these might be 
interesting to a public which was socially con- 
scious. The Wirtscharts-museum in Vienna, when 
I visited it, had many interested spectators. 

I realize that this diatribe is really misdirected 
since I have mentioned not evidence of progress but 
lack of it, which assuredly should not be repre- 
sented at a Century of Progress and certainly not 
at a Bazaar. Nevertheless, the Fair was to me an 
expression of the culture of America in 1933 of 
which social culture was not a significant part. If 
Time in 2033 should dazzle its world in a great 
city by some display of its achievements, will it 
have found a place any greater or more significant 
for the social scientists than it found in 1933 or 
1934? Right now is the time to begin a real social 
science and a social culture, which means that the 
inherent truths of social well being shall have be- 
come a background for the thinking of the people. 


the majority of citizens continue to wear closer to 
their skins the older white broadcloth of common sense, 
insisting that sober Italians have no illusions about any 
possible territorial gains under modern European con 
ditions. But they are sure that when some nation calls 
Mussolini’s bluff, Fascism will survive neither defeat 
nor victory. 
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The Curriculum in the Social Studies: 


Commentaries on the “Fourth 
Yearbook” 





I. Modern Life and Problems in the 
Social Science Curriculum 


C. C. Barnes 


Supervisor of Social Studies, Detroit Public Schools 


This statement, “There is no more urgent prob- 
lem confronting the educational system of the 
United States than that of reorganizing the cur- 
riculum of all schools so that the chief contribution 
of these curriculums to the experience of young 
people will be a fuller understanding of society and 
its institutions,”* quoted from Dr. Judd’s book 
heads this manuscript because it seems to me to 
express in a few words the chief emphasis of modern 
education. In this paper I wish to present some of 
the changes which it seems to me should be included 
in these modern curriculums. 

This paper is supposed to be devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the Fourth Yearbook, but instead I am 
going to interpret the chairman’s letter liberally and 
use the Yearbook simply as a springboard from 
which to leap to the thing I wish to say. 

Every single article in the Yearbook has been 
read with interest by the writer and the volume left 
two or three vivid impressions, such as: (1) There 
seems to be an almost unanimous agreement among 
curriculum makers to get away from the straight 
subject idea of curriculum organization and toward 
a form of fusion, or as it appears in some cases a 
form of confusion; (2) the lack of uniformity among 
the newer social-science curriculums as presented 
from the different cities; and (3) the lack of general 
emphasis on the study of the world today. 

In the present educational world the placid and 


contented mind is the one that does not read or 


* Epiror’s Notre: The papers by C. C. Barnes, 
Edwin W. Reeder, and Miss Gail Farber were 
read at the morning session of the National Coun 
cil for the Social Studies, Cleveland, February 
24, 1934. 





think about the world around him, or possibly at- 
tend conventions. The changes that are taking place 
at the present time, and have occurred during the 
past few years, amount to nothing less than a social 
revolution. It is most evident that an educational 
system that was considered adequate for a late yes- 
terday will not give our boys and girls the proper 
equipment for the new tomorrow. 


EmMpHASIs ON CONTEMPORARY LIFE 


It is generally conceded today that the emphasis 
of education should be on a study of contemporary 
life. We have thought of the school as an agency 
for civilizing and socializing children. There are two 
phases to this civilizing and socializing process—the 
study of the world today and the study of the con- 
tributions which the past has made to the present. 
A study of present-day life without the past would 
leave our children blind to causes for the things they 
see. Likewise, a study of the past alone brings the 
story down to the interesting ending without giving 
the ending. 

What do we mean by a study of contemporary 
life? Such a study should include the understand- 
ing of the social, economic, and political phases of 
human life today with due regard to the history of 
civilization and the influencing geographic factors. 
The social study in the past was chiefly history. 
Moreover, it was a type of history that looked to 
the past. The newer studies, such as civics, econom- 
ics, and sociology, are studies of the present and 
anticipate the future. These newer studies will train 
education to lead rather than to follow. 

Even though there has been a tendency in our 
schools for more than twenty years to include cur- 
rent problems, as stated by Professor Johnson that 
“In the United States, since about 1912, history 
has been turning more and more to an explanation 
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of vital current problems. In that direction, we have 
probably gone further than any other people,” we 
have a long way yet to go. 

However, the idea that education should be con- 
cerned with contemporary life is not new. In the 
days of ancient Rome centuries ago, Petroneous 
Arbiter wrote in the Satyricon, “It is my conviction 
that the schools are responsible for the gross foolish- 
ness of our young men, because in them they see or 
hear nothing at all of the affairs of everyday life.” 
The study of contemporary life should be an es- 
sential part of education especially at the second- 
ary-school level, and I can agree with Loomis, Prin- 
cipal of the University of Chicago High School, in 
his contention that “The secondary school in every 
year of its program should require the study of 
contemporary life.’ 

Naturally, some objections to the study of con- 
temporary life have been offered. Some of the more 
prominent ones are: 

(1) High school pupils are incapable of under- 
standing present-day life. This is a reflection on the 
intelligence of secondary-school pupils. A study of 
present-day problems with a group of secondary- 
school boys and girls will convince any one that they 
do gain an understanding of such problems. 

(2) The study of controversial issues involved in 
the study of current social problems is unwise for 
young pupils. Of course there may be social prob- 
lems that could not be discussed with the ordinary 
group of secondary-school pupils, but when it is 
remembered that senior high-school pupils are on 
the very threshold of participation in adult life, it 
is doubtful if there is any social problem which 
should be excluded from school discussion. 

(3) The claim is made that the study of an in- 
formative type of history and geography is prefer- 
able. The study of contemporary life need not ex- 
clude history and geography, but rather should in- 
clude them as a basis for the study. 

Truly we stand at the crossroads of a new epoch. 
Different roads lie ahead, and the signposts are none 
too easily read. There is only one way to the solu- 
tion to the problem of building for the future. This 
is by the way of education, and it is a slow way. It 
is evolutionary, not revolutionary. A new public 
‘ mind is to be created. This can be done only by 
creating millions of new individual minds and weld- 
ing them into a new social mind. This is the task 
of building a science of society for the schools. An 
important step in this process is an intelligent study 
of the present social order. 

What shall be the program for this work in the 
schools? Whatever the content may be, it will re- 
quire the codperative work of specialists in all the 
social sciences. What Dr. Moulton, President of 
the Brookings Institution, says about economists 


and political scientists in government applies equal- 
ly well to specialists in education: “By virtue of 
their restricted training, both the economists and 
the political scientists are seriously handicapped in 
analyzing any of the complex problems relating to 
government control of economic activities. ‘The econ- 
omist does not know enough about governmental 
organization, and the political scientist does not 
know enough about business and economics for 
either to function with genuine effectiveness.” Moul- 
ton continues, “The vital need is for men more 
broadly trained, than are those of our generation, 
in the related problems of government and industry. 
I submit that the desired result cannot be obtained 
merely by giving a graduate student of political 
science a number of courses in economics, and vice 
versa. There must be a new and frontal attack made 
by departments of economics and government joint- 
ly on the problems in hand. Gradually, the entire 
curriculum of these departments must be organized 
around a common objective.” 

Through what kinds of instructional materials 
and by what procedure should contemporary life be 
presented to the pupils in our schools today? 


Socrat GEOGRAPHY 


One study that I would suggest for an under- 
standing of contemporary life is Social Geography. 
By Social Geography, I mean a broad study of the 
peoples of the world as they live and work and think 
today. This is a study of present-day society or the 
“surface civilization” as Rugg calls it. It will de- 
pict man contemplating as well as making and do- 
ing, working creatively as well as organizing, gov- 
erning, and exploiting. Then, finally, this study 
will attempt to relate man’s life to the influencing 
environment. 

As I see it, there are four outstanding things that 
high-school pupils should get from a study of the 
world today. In the first place, our boys and girls 
face a new world—a world that their parents did 
not know. Through the World War and the de- 
velopment of science and inventions the remotest 
parts of the world have been brought to our homes. 
The world is one. The necessity of world coépera- 
tion has been forced upon us. Never before did we 
find so many good reasons for knowing about the 
entire world and its people. 

A second goal of education today is the develop- 
ment of social integrity in the various areas whether 
local, national, or international in scope. The people 
in different parts of a region should have a sympa- 
thetic understanding of one another. Such an un- 
derstanding soon develops into genuine interest. 
And where there is understanding and interest there 
is likely not to be hatred and war. 

A third reason why we need to have a knowledge 
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of the world and its peoples today is that we may 
read the daily news with understanding. A high- 
school education should develop reading interests to 
last throughout a life-time. We are all most inter- 
ested in things that we know about. Today’s news- 
papers, magazines, and books, as well as the radio 
news, are full of references to the various places and 
peoples of the earth. 

In the fourth place a study of the world today not 
only gives the student a basis and background for 
the study of social problems, but it also gives a 
picture of social conditions which are part of such 
problems. 

Thus, in order to meet the needs of present-day 
life, the high schools should provide their pupils 
with these four things: (1) The feeling of necessity 
for world codperation; (2) the need and the desire 
for social integrity; (8) a cultural background for 
reading and thought; and (4) a background and 
basis for the study of modern social problems. 

Social geography is a study of the world as it is 
today. It is a study of the peoples of the earth as 
they are grouped in geographic or in political re- 
gions. The study includes the economic, political, 
and cultural activities of the people and the relation 
of each to their natural environment. Social Geogra- 
phy serves as a basis and background for the other 
social sciences. The sociologists emphasize the in- 
fluence of the physical environment to the extent 
that one almost begins to think of Social Geography 
as sociology. Ross® says that no one disputes the 
fact that the immediate physical environment dic- 
tates the size and local distribution of a popula- 
tion, the key industries, the basic occupations. “In 
fact,” he states, “the environment determines the 
general economic basis of society.” The sociologists 
also declare that the natural environmental affects 
the higher life of society—that is, it affects human 
energy, political thought and form of government, 
religion, marriage and sex relations, ethical stand- 
ards, and psychic tendencies. 

The proof of the value of such a course as Social 
Geography is in the values which come to the high- 
school students from a study of the subject. From 
statements submitted by high school principals, 
high school geography teachers, and high-school 
students who have completed the course the follow- 
ing are selected: 

(1) Pupils become more familiar with the world of which 
they are a part. 

(2) It builds up a geographical vocabulary and locative 
knowledge basic to intelligent general reading. 

(3) It gives meaning to history. It not only shows that 
history is tomorrow’s story of today, but it establishes an 
intelligent background for the study of the past. It tends 
to make the people of history more real and human. 

(4) It helps the student to understand other people. This 
understanding tends to make for friendship. 


(5) It shows that codperation among all people is essen- 
tial to the well-being of all peoples. 





(6) Geography has a cultural contribution to make. There 
is cultural value in understanding other people, in knowing 
how they work, live, and think, and why they do as they 
do. 

(7) It helps in the development of a scientific attitude 
on the part of pupils. The scientific mind looks for causes, 
searches far truth, and tries to understand. 


In this list of values, I believe that it will be ob- 
served that the goals of education stated above, 
namely, the need for world codperation, the develop- 
ment of social integrity, and the building up of a 
world-view cultural background, are all included. 
Surely the accomplishment of these goals would 
justify the inclusion of any course in the school cur- 
riculum. The course in Social Geography presents a 
picture of contemporary life; but our story cannot 
be confined to the current scene. In order to under- 
stand our changing civilization, we must see it 
changing. Our presentation, therefore, must have 
a rich historical as well as contemporary setting; it 
must follow the chief trends which lead up to the 
drama of today. For this purpose, as complete a 
course in the history of civilization as time will per- 
mit should be provided. While the emphasis of his- 
tory should be to aid in understanding the present, 
at the same time the cultural contributions of the 
past must not be overlooked. 


CurRRENT SociaL PROBLEMS 


Following one or two years of history, the second- 
ary-school curriculum in social science should close 
with a year’s study of modern social problems. Such 
a course is definitely in line with the present empha- 
sis on the study of contemporary life. One of the 
criticisms of the social studies at the present time is 
that the social sciences other than history are too 
much neglected in the secondary school. A survey 
of the recent courses of study will, I believe, bear out 
this criticism. Such neglect cannot be justified. The 
Committee on Social Studies in 1916 recommended 
the study of “Problems of American Democracv: 
Economic, Social, Political,’ as a “culminating 
course of social study in the last year of the high 
school, with the purpose of giving a more definite, 
comprehensive, and deeper knowledge of some of 
the vital problems of social life, and thus of secur- 
ing a more intelligent and active citizenship.’” 

Two considerations led the Committee to make 
this recommendation: (1) the difficult y of providing 
for separate instruction in the many social studies 
which are claimants for a position in the program 
of the secondary school; (2) the fact that in actual 
life the individual faces problems or conditions in 
which the principles of a number of social sciences 
are inextricably related. These considerations are as 
true today as they were when stated by the commit- 
tee nearly two decades ago. It may be said further 
that such a combined course in modern social life will 
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include all that is essential in the three single courses 
in economics, civics, and sociology 

Probably the greatest value that results from the 
study of modern social problems is skill in problem 
solving. In the study of problems we must reverse 
our usual teaching procedure. We have assumed 
that growth in generalizing ability comes from the 
learning of increasingly more difficult generaliza- 
tions. We have not provided data for problem solv- 
ing; instead we have too often supplied the pupil 
with the very generalization which we wish him to 
deduce. “The truth is that ability to generalize 
emerges only by constant practice in generalizing. 
For the pupil to think, he must be confronted by 
issues. His mind can be disciplined only by direct 
practice in choosing between alternatives.’”” Furth- 
ermore, he must have at hand data on various sides 
of the issue before he can think constructively upon 
it; and he must be practiced in the habit of ques- 
tioning data. Thus, and thus only, can he become 
a sound critic. 

Another point to observe in the classroom dis 
cussion of present-day problems is that the teacher 
does not have to oppose argument by contrary ar- 
gument, nor to settle public issues for pupils; but 
to help them develop a technique for finding out what 
are the real alternatives for citizens. In other words, 
the spirit of science must be brought into play. 

The problems that arise in social-science classes 
are of two general kinds—those that call only for 
information and explanation; and a second type of 
question that may be designated as controversial. 
About all that is needed in the discussion of the 
first type of question is the necessary information 
for a satisfactory answer. 
are not handled so easily. Controversial subjects 
may be defined as those on which there exist dif- 
ferences of opinion concerning facts, or their in- 
terpretation. A controversial question is a debatable 
one. It cannot be settled arbitrarily one way or the 
other. It is usually a question upon which people 
have very decided opinions and one which arouses 
strong emotional reactions. This type, when it 
comes up, must be handled skillfully and tactfully, 
in accordance with the following statement 
by Coe: “There is... a rising conviction that con 
troversial issues must Le brought frankly into the 
school, that antagonistic must be fairly 
stated, and that greater reliance must be placed 
upon facts, as contrasted with deliberate guidance 
of opinion.”” 

In a recent address before the Detroit 
Association, Norman Thomas spoke 
vein. 


Controversial questions 


made 


views 


Teachers 
a similar 
He saia that the absence of free discussion of 
controversial “steril 


issues in the classroom has 


+b] 


ized education to the point of impotence. 
In connection with the discussion of present day 


and controversial social problems, the inevitable 
question arises, “What about propaganda and in- 
doctrination?” In my opinion both should be 
avoided in the secondary-school classroom. In pre- 
paring young people to confront situations of doubt 
and confusion, far more is involved than instilling 
a specific conclusion. Indeed the important thing 
for the student is that he acquire a method of think- 
ing that will enable him to deal honestly, fearlessly, 
and understandingly with the issues. 

Rather than propagandize, we should year after 
year train children in detecting the symptoms, and 
resisting the appeal of partisan propaganda. 

There are many should not in- 
doctrinate. 

(1) In the first place, 
a teacher decide? 

(2) Indoctrination can only be effective where there is 
some authority to say that this is right and this is wrong. 

(3) Where indoctrination exists propaganda soon _be- 
comes the rule. 


(4) Indoctrination is characteristic of those governments 
in which freedom of speech and thought have been destroyed.” 


reasons why we 


when experts disagree how can 


However, probably it would be agreed that in- 


doctrination of underlying principles and economic 
and physical laws is most necessary, as is the de- 
velopment of social attitudes and habits. But with 
controversial questions, the case is different. 
What should pupils gain from a study and dis- 


cussion of controversial questions? The following 


que stions mz Ly serve both as goals toward which to 
aim, and asc ‘hecks on teac ‘hing. 


1. Has the study resulted in an attitude of openminded- 
ness on the part of the pupil? This does not refer to the 
type of open mind that admits any and everything that comes 
along, but instead the mind that can listen to argument and 
be able to sort the good from the bad. 

2. Has he become willing to base all argument on facts 
and‘all the facts? A distortion of facts or truth is almost, 
if not fully, as bad as satisfying. 

3. Has the pupil been made critical 
the use of free, cautious 
toward the social attitudes of others? 

4. Has the pupil been made critical towards his own 
social attitudes? Has he had experience in revising his judg- 
ments where revision has involved both the learning of facts 
and the overcoming of prejudices of his own? 

5. Is he acquiring a truly experimental attitude with re- 
spect to social policies? Has he a habit of thinking of social 
events in terms of cause and effect? 

6. Has he readily been made able to detect propaganda 
and to eliminate it from the discussion of social problems? 

7. Is he able to suspend judgment on an This 
does not mean that a person should not be able to make up 
his mind, but that he should not jump at conclusions. When 
all the available facts are in, one should be able at least 
to make a tentative decision, holding, of course, the right 
to change his mind later if new evidence is presented. 

8. Is he able to detect and avoid the following common 
errors: statement of fact without evidence, misstatement of 
facts, wrong interpretation of facts, false from 
data, conclusion without quoting, 
substituting probability 


that is, practiced in 
judgment in the light of facts 


issuer 


conclusion 
sufficient data, inaccurate 
and hearsay for facts? 

in the three or year 
high-school social-science curriculum (1) a study 


(2) the 


Thus I weuld include four 


of the world today as Social Geography ; 
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history of civilization as a background of under- 
standing of today; and (3) a study of present-day 
social problems with emphasis on the technique of 
problem solving. 


THe Sociat-Science TEACHER 


I do not wish to leave the impression that with 
a revised curriculum our problems are solved. Of 
what value would the best curriculum be without 
the right kind of teachers? If the three factors of 
instruction were placed in rank order they would 
probably be (1) the teacher; (2) subject matter; 
and (3) method. There is an amazingly small differ- 
ence in the results of teaching by different methods. 
But when we try an experiment of any kind, we al 
ways make sure that teachers are comparable. 

Above all the teacher of social science is an im 
portant factor. Charles A. Beard, in a recent ad 
dress before a group of social-science teachers in 
Detroit in speaking of the needs of social-science 
teachers said “these teachers must study more wide 
ly, sharpen their wisdom, stand four-square to all 
the winds that blow, and solemnly resolve that they 
will discharge their responsibility as they are given 
to see it in the best light of their age. They must 
have more and better training, more leisure for the 
pursuit of knowledge concerning their subjects, 
fewer hours of instruction, more time to study, and 
the larger salaries necessary to the continuous pur- 
suit of advanced research. They are in a different 
position from that of a teacher of Latin or mathe 
matics. The subject matter of their instruction is 
infinitely difficult and it is continually changing.” 
And Beard concludes with the statement : “If Ameri- 
can democracy is to fulfill its high mission, then 
those who train its youth must be among the wisest, 
most fearless, and most highly trained men and 
women this broad land can furnish.” 

More is needed, however, than training in the 
making of a teacher. It is true that since they are 
bearers of culture they should have the broad cul 
tural training about which Beard speaks. But a 
teacher first of all must be a dynamic personality 
and possess a progressive, forward-looking philos 
ophy of life and of education. 

A philosophy of life is not only for adults. “In 
stead, it is something that we all acquire during 
childhood.”"* Unless we are willing to have the blind 
leading the blind or what is worse, having the blind 
blinding the eyes of our youth, we must look further 
in the selection of our teachers than mere scholastic 
achievement, 

Social science is the science of human relation 
ships. It is evident, therefore, that a teacher of so- 
cial science should be a person of broad interests 
and broad experience. It is not enough to be well 
informed in the various fields of human knowledge ; 


the social-science teacher should be acquainted with 
life. To quote Beard once more, teachers “must 
secure for themselves a clear and realistic picture 
of modern society, gain insight into the central con- 
cepts of our industrial order and its culture, ac- 
quire habits of judicially examining its issues and 
problems, develop the power to look with calm and 
untroubled eyes upon the varieties of social pres- 
sures which bear in upon them, and nourish, by wide 
study, their capacity for dealing justly and cou- 
rageously with current modes of living.”’”” 

In closing I wish to quote from an editorial in 
a recent number of the Journal of Education. The 
editorial bore the title “Today’s History Teacher.” 
This editorial provides me with a splendid summary 
of what I have tried to say in emphasizing the study 
of current social problems and the place of the 
teacher in modern education. The editorial reads 
as follows: 

Up until about sixteen years ago, history was a study 
that could have been taught by almost anybody with a 
memory for dates and outlines and an ability to transmit 
narratives from books to pupils. In those days history ended 
with the last date given in the textbook. 

The teaching of history today is a different 
Momentous events are occurring daily. 

No longer can the teaching of history, government or 
economics be entrusted safely to persons dwelling in the past. 
The social studies belong to the mentally alert, the socially 
responsive, to those who can interpret occurrences and move- 
ments and be soundly progressive without being blown about 
by every new wind of doctrine. It needs teachers who can 
cultivate in pupils the right social attitudes and the power 
to form wise judgments leading to wise action. 

Only the backgrounds of history are in books, Its fore- 
grounds are in the daily newspapers. 

A history teacher of 1934 who does not study the real- 


ly significant news of the day is not a history teacher but 
a dodo.” 


matter. 
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To discuss a yearbook which has been written 
by several persons each with his own point of view 
is a manifestly difficult or dangerous job. Obviously, 
it would be impossible in the time allotted to me to 
discuss in detail each article in the book. On the 
other hand, if I discuss my impressions of the book, 
I am open to the criticism of any one writer that I 
have misinterpreted his contribution, or what is 
much more serious, that I have not even read it. 
Dangerous as is the plan of discussing my impres- 
sions, however, I am forced by lack of time to adopt 
it, and this introductory paragraph is in the na- 
ture of a blanket apology to any or all whom I shall 
treat with apparent unfairness. 

One of the most disturbing impressions I received 
from the Yearbook is that many of its authors have 
a whole-hearted contempt for what they call facts 
as such. This is a very common expression in ed- 
ucational parlance, and I suspect that it means 
either too little or too much to be very useful. If 
it means the mere memorization of such things as 
dates in history or place locations in geography, 
without any reference to the use or meaning of such 
facts, then I believe it is safe to say that educational 
theorists for a hundred years at least have been 
declaiming against such a practice. I have a geog 
raphy printed in 1814, the chief value of which, 
according to the author, is that it teaches the child 
to think instead of merely to memorize facts. If the 
expression “facts as such” means, then, such raw, 
uninterpreted and meaningless data as I have in- 
dicated, then I can see nothing new or important in 
taking a stand against the practice of having chil- 
dren learn them. 

If, however, as I suspect, the expression includes 
exact knowledge and information in general, then 
I think we had better stop, look, and listen before 
we are contemptuous of it in this complicated and 
difficult world today. Let us consider the situation 
of the child in the twentieth century. A paradoxical 
development has been taking place in the situation 
he is to face as an adult. He needs to know much 
less and much more than did his ancestors of one 
hundred or more years ago. Life has become both 
simpler and more complex. 

I mean by this that the ordinary processes of 
living have become much more simple as inventions, 


II. Some Impressions of the National 
Council Yearbook 


Epwin H. Reever 


University of Vermont 


industrialization, and urbanization have developed. 
The child of the colonial era had to learn to make 
candles, spin and weave, milk a cow, harness and 
care for a horse, manufacture furniture, build a 
house or cabin, calculate the capacity of bins or 
cisterns and do the manifold other duties which were 
necessary when modern inventions were in their in- 
fancy and when the family was the unit of industrial 
production. 

Today life is much simpler in matters of every- 
day living than in colonial days. Gas, electricity, 
automobiles, factories, telephones, furnaces, rail- 
roads and the like have made it unnecessary for the 
twentieth century child even to gain a smattering 
of great areas of knowledge and skill which were 
a vital necessity to the colonial child. 

At the same time that life has become simpler in 
some respects, however, it has become infinitely more 
complex in others. The development of means of 
transportation and communication has made the 
whole world into one community. In point of travel 
time, New York and San Francisco are closer to- 
gether today than were New York and Philadelphia 
in 1800, while Europe is as near to America as Bos- 
ton was to New York. A voyage round the world is 
far less hazardous today than was a voyage by 
water from New York to Charleston in post-revo 
lutionary days. 

With radio and cables, the whole world is, so to 
speak, calling over our back fence. With the compli- 
cations of world trade and commodity interdepen- 
dence that exist today what affects one country 
may easily affect all. A row in Persia may raise the 
price of gasoline in New York; a war in Japan may 
help to dispose of the excess cotton crop in our 
South. 

The world at the present time reminds me of the 
way in which we as children used to set blocks on 
end in a long row, then knock over the first block 
and watch the whole row successively topple over. 

When one lives on a farm ten miles from his near- 
est neighbor with whom he has no business dealings, 
it is not very important that he shall understand 
that neighbor. But when one lives next door to a 
man and is constantly engaged in business dealings 
with him, then it is important for one to under- 
stand him. As long as America was separated by 
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three or four weeks of ocean travel from the rest of 
the world and was largely sufficient unto herself, it 
ras not so important that her citizens have exact 
knowledge of the rest of the world. But now with 
the whole world a closely knit community, exact and 
well understood information about the whole world 
is a very necessary attribute of a good citizen. 

A complex world situation such as we have today 
requires then not only a profound knowledge of 
many fields by national executives and legislators ; 
it also requires a most enlightened citizenry to sup- 
port enlightened action by those in authority. 

It is all very well to say that our children will 
face new problems when they grow up and that 
therefore we should be chiefly concerned with de- 
veloping in them attitudes, points of view, standards 
and values. But all of these ought to rest on the 
basis of facts, information, knowledge; or else they 
are apt to be merely emotional and unstable. Knowl- 
edge, then, as the basis for such attitudes, stand- 
ards, and values becomes profoundly important. 
Can we trust children, or for that matter, the aver- 
age social-siudies teacher, to select these facts, 
standards and values? 

Here is what the committee of the National Edu- 
cation the Social and Economic 
Goals of America has to say in this matter. 


Association on 


The réle of the expert in social science is little under- 
stood. That the energies of many are being dissipated in 
fruitless attempts to be critical of values and standards which 
they are not prepared to appraise is quite obvious. It seems 
clear also that with the present enormous amount of informa- 
tion and experience bearing upon almost any one of these 
standards and values, no one person, however, competent and 
critical, can encompass the whole field. Kach must accept 
values as established by others in whom he has confidence. 
Furthermore, to see each value clearly in the pattern of the 
whole social fabric calls for many critical minds brought to 
focus upon the mutual interrelationships of all these stand 
ards and values. 


It seems to me, that instead of being contemptu- 
ous of mere knowledge or facts, we should have so 
profound a respect for them, and be so concerned 
with them that we should enlist the best brains in 
the country to select and organize the ones we ought 
to teach to our children. 

May I pass now to the second impression which 
I received from the Yearbook. In a poem which I 
used to enjoy as a child and which describes one of 
the many conflicts of the Swiss in their struggle for 
national freedom, the following words are used to 
describe the spirit of the Swiss peasants: 


Fach felt as though himself were he 
On whose sole arm hung victory. 


These words express the true spirit of the re- 
former in such a time of difficulty as we face at the 
present, both in the world in general and in our 
country in particular. Whether one believes in the 





return to the old gold standard, the free coinage 
of silver, the curtailment of capitalism, the aboli- 
tion of armaments or new ideals of the teaching of 
the social studies, he is inclined to believe that on 
the sole aim of his theories hangs victory. 

This spirit is very noticeable in many of the ar- 
ticles in the yearbook we are considering today. 
The enthusiast for the social studies tinds great 
difficulty in curbing his belief in their efficacy suf- 
ficiently to admit that they represent but one phase 
of the school life of the child; while the school it- 
self represents but one phase of the total life of the 
child, 

I am not implying, of course, that there is any- 
thing wrong with the belief in the importance of 
good teaching of the social studies for in that case 
I would have to admit myself as the chief of sinners. 
But I am convinced that if we allow our enthusiasm 
to imbue us too much with the spirit of the crusader 
so that we claim too much for our field, we will 
become diffuse, unanalytical, and uncritical in our 
thinking. We will then fail to consider calmly the 
precise place of our field in the total life of the child, 
and we will lay ourselves open to the same kind of 
ridicule and contempt as have fallen to the lot of 
those who would teach character building, for ex- 
ample, in two or three half-hours of direct instruc- 
tion each week. 

This spirit of making too extravagant claims is 
chiefly evident in the statement of the aims for the 
social studies. Here the reader recognizes again and 
again the famous seven cardinal principles of sec- 
ondary education either verbatim or in paraphrased 
form. Now these principles state the aims of the to- 
tal educational program, and if our field cannot 
analyze its particular, specialized function in at- 
taining them, then we lay ourselves open to the criti- 
cism either of having no real aims and objectives of 
our own, or else of arrogating to ourselves respon- 
sibilities which are too great for us. 

There is some evidence in the Yearbook that we 
may be taken at our word in these extravagant 
claims for our field. I stand appalled at the con- 
clusions of Superintendent White as to what he ex- 
pects from his teachers of the social studies. His 
article gives the impression that he expects them 
to educate the children while teachers of all other 
subjects need simply impart a few facts. I was re- 
minded when I read his article of the man who used 
to watch a dog that every day chased the trains 
passing his home. The man used to wonder what 
the dog would do with a train if he caught it. Super- 
intendent White’s article made me feel that we so- 
cial-studies teachers had caught a train. 

It seems to me that one large factor in good so- 
cial living and therefore in good citizenship is sound 
quantitative thinking. This is the province of arith- 
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metic. Surely, moreover, an appreciative under- 
standing of the scientific aspects of modern life be- 
longs to a large degree with the teacher of science. 
One of the best uses for leisure time 
—should be stimulated by the 
Moreover the whole so-called extra-curricular 


good reading 
literature teacher. 
life 
of the school has a heavy responsibility for train- 
ing in citizenship. 


Wuar We Neep 


What we need desperately, then, is a clear cut, 
incisive definition or description of the precise aims 
which the social studies, and the social studies alone, 
can realize. 
description in the accounts of the curricula of the 
Chicago Laboratory School, and of Reading, Mass- 
I am very much inclined to the 
that this clarity of aim in these two courses of study 


I find the nearest approach to such a 


achusetts. opinion 
is correlative with the point of view on the organi 
zation of subject matter which is evident in these 
two courses 
sion of the 


And this brings me to my third impres 
Y earbook which has to do, then, with 
this topic of the organization of subject matter in 
the social studies. And may I state 
dealing on this point chiefly with the organization in 


now that I am 


the elementary school which is the only part of the 
school system on which I feel competent to pass an 
opinion. 

If, as I have 


a clear statement 


is a lack of 


social studies, 


there 
of aims for the 
there is almost sure to be a lack of any sure basis 
for organization. When one 
he does so in terms of what he 


already stated, 


organizes anything, 
is trying to do. If 
he does not know very clearly what he is trying to 
do, then his organization will also be diffuse 
feeble. 

In the elementary school, at least, 
is not likely to obtain when separate geography and 
history are taught there, as is the case in the Chi 
rago Laboratory School and Reading, Massa 
chusetts. Geography and history each has a defi 
nite aim and purpose of its own. Each is, so to 
speak, going somewhere, and therefore can see what 
steps to take to attain its goal. 
the form of definite appreciation and 
understanding. Each subject represents to a large 
degree a structure for which reasonably definite 
plans and building materials are necessary and in 
dicated. 


and 


this condition 


These steps are in 
knowledge, 


For confirmation of this contention may I refer 
to the thirty-second Yearbook of the National So 
cie ty for the Study of Education which deals with 
In this book will be 
found a clear cut, definite statement of the aims of 
geography teaching and then a statement of the 


the teaching of geography. 


authors’ best judgment as to the order of curricu- 
lar content to attain the There is an order- 
liness of content which I find singularly lacking in 
most of the plans for integrated social studies in 


goals. 


elementary school. 

As a result of this lack of any accepted and or- 
derly progression of curriculum content, in the so- 
cial studies, two unfortunate results are evident in 
several of the curricula in the Yearbook. 

The first of these is the scrappy, fragmentary 
units 
which results in my judgment in huge gaps in the 
knowledge of the children. 


character of the progression of the various 
These gaps do not bother 
the integrationist very much, but if my earlier con 
tentions regarding the importance of knowledge and 
information are accepted, then such gaps are ex 
As one of the 


Yearbook on geography which I have already men 


ceedingly unfortunate. authors of the 
tioned, I know that I should regard the geography 
which seems to be implied by some of the curricula 
in the Social Studies Yearbook as appallingly inade 
quate. 

The second unfortunate result of this lack of or- 
first. If the 
gained in the elementary school is scrappy and in 
then the 
has a miserably 
build. 


courses in the 


ganization grows from the knowledge 


adequate, teacher in the secondary school 
unstable foundation on which to 
I am a firm believer in a series of integrating 
school which will give a 


secondary ad 
total picture of our world to the students. But if the 
children’s elementary school preparation in geog- 
Vi aphy and histor Vy has been scrié appy and ink ade- 
then the 


impossible task 


quate, secondary-school teacher faces the 
f attempting to integrate ignor 
ance. It cannot be done. 

The difficulty in the matter is, in my opinion, that 
arly the pur- 
poses of the various parts of the child’s school life. 
In the primary grades the child is first introduced 


to the problems of learning to read, to 


the curriculum makers do not see cle 


write, to 
use numbers and to interpret his experiences. In 


the intermediate grades, he continues the stimu- 
lating, varied and interesting experiences of his 


first three school years, but at the same time he be- 


gins to analyze, sort, arrange and classify his in 
formation so that he learns consciously to inter- 
pret his ideas, which as a result become richer, 


clearer and more meaningful. This means a subject 
organization of the curriculum. It does not mean, of 
course, a non-functional or memorizer t ype of learn- 
ing although this claim is often made by the inte- 
grationist. One can study straight geography or 


straight history through the use of rich, interesting, 


meaningful and childlike problems just as surely 
as he can study the Sancti social studies 


through similar means. 
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In the secondary school, the pupil continues the 
analytical study of human life and experience 
through a pursuit of the separate subjects, but also 
should have experience, as I have already stated, 
with a series of integrating courses in which he 
deepens his understanding of contemporary social 
conditions and learns to diagnose their ills and to 
seek remedies. But under such a plan, he attacks 
the problems of society with a rich background of 


geography and history so that his solutions may 
be based on sound facts, understood both by them- 
selves and also in their setting of related facts. 

I am convinced that such a plan as I have just 
outlined will escape the vapidity and superficiality 
of many current courses in the social studies and 
will train future citizens of whom it may be said, 
“They shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
them free.” 


II. The Meeting of the National Council 
of the Social Studies 


Gait FarBer 
John Marshall High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


I think it may be well to begin my comments on 
the social-studies curriculum with some remarks as 
to the way in which the teacher is affected by the 
current widespread interest in and criticism of and 
teaching of the social studies. 

In the first place, one feels gratified ; it is like a 
dream come true; to find the subject in which one 
is particularly interested becoming one of general 
interest. It justifies the teacher’s belief in the im 
portance of his subject. 

His second reaction, as the discussion about him 
continues, is that of surprise at the similarity (al 
most identity) of the ideas of the public in general 
and his own on what is essential in the social-studies 
curriculum today. 

This feeling of surprise turns into one of slight 
amazement at learning of suggestions that he begin 
teaching certain facts which the teacher of history 
has for a long time been finding necessary to in 
clude in his presentation of that subject. 

However, these sentiments are not the dominant 
ones in our thinking of the problem. The feeling 
uppermost in our minds is that of joy in the fact 
that groups of people all over the country are think 
ing about the seriousness of our social, political, 
and economic problems and are looking to the 
schools as one of the institutions which can con 
tribute to a better understanding of our situation 
today. It is the most encouraging sign of the times. 
The fact that it required a depression, with all its 
suffering, to make us generally conscious of the 
faults in our system of society, economies, and gov 
ernment, need not detract from our satisfaction at 
finding them oh the way to some sort of solution. 

Teachers, I feel sure, will welcome all the just 
criticisms, and will gladly coéperate with any in 


dividuals and groups who have constructive ideas 





to contribute to this common problem and a willing- 
ness to spend time in working for its solution. 

We must make no mistake at the outset as to the 
degree of the difficulties ahead. 

Dr. Wilson asked me to give my own views, as a 
teacher of history, on the curriculum needs of to- 
day in the field of the social studies. I shall try to 
center my remarks on a few of those phases of the 
curriculum which are most “under fire” and with 
those phases which the Fourth Yearbook empha- 
sizes. Also, I should like to say at the outset that 
it would be well to cast aside the idea that “all that 
is, is wrong” in social studies. It is not as bad as 
that. 

In any discussion of curriculum, no matter what 
the subject may be, the purpose of education is the 
first major consideration. It has been a long time 
now since teachers looked upon their pupils as so 
many heads to be furnished. Certainly, today, it is 
generally recognized that learning to live together 
is the chief goal of education. Our greatest need 
at the present time is to learn just this—the art 
of living together. This does not at all minimize the 
importance of the development of the individual, 
but it does imply a changed relation between the in- 
dividual and society and a changed emphasis. It is 
still the purpose of education to help the individual 
find his latent powers and develop them to the great- 
est capacity which he can attain. But—and this 
is the essential new emphasis needed—he should be 
led to realize that there is a higher purpose than 
self; that his abilities have social implications. If, 
in other words, our schools could inculcate in the 
minds of young people the idea of service to society, 
rather than to self alone, we would be taking the 
next necessary step in learning to live as a socialized 
group. I say “necessary” because it seems to me 
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that if individuals lack the ideals which make for a 
better social life, despotism may be better than de- 
mocracy. Dr. Overstreet in his book “We Move in 
New Directions”’ expressed it this “The 
schools and colleges must come to know that it is 
not their task to prepare young people for the kind 
of life that now largely exists in the adult world, 
but rather to utilize the time at their command for 
developing more generous human relationships! The 
schools and colleges have done much to develop a 
fine playing-together relationship. (‘The most im 
portant of these will be the working-together rela 


way: 


tionships. ) Good sportsmanship is perhaps the most 
precious ethical quality that has come outof modern 
education. There needs also to be developed i kind 
of good sportsmanship in working together, the 
spirit of generous contribution, of recognition of the 
contributions of others, and that spirit which cares 
more about the success of the joint enterprise than 
about individual distinction.” 

An English clergyman expresses it this way: “No 
man can be a man alone. He only becomes a man as 
a part of a society of human beings. To give and 
take of keen and friendly minds expresses the very 
meaning of life.” 

In reading the Fourth Yearbook I find each cur 
riculum discussion preceded by a statement of aims 
and purposes, and in each case emphasis is put on 
the need for a more highly socialized civilization. 

In the course of study outlined, attempts are 
made to teach the interdependence of life today; 
of employers and employees, producers and con 
sumers, nation and nation. The most obvious field 
in which to develop this idea of coéperation and in 
terdependence is that of economics. It is therefore 
not surprising to find an increased emphasis on eco 
nomics as a social study. It should be found in the 
curriculum of every senior high school. 


> is found more frequently 


The word “citizenship’ 
than any other in discussion of social studies today. 
That it is the duty of the school to train young 
people for active citizenship is beyond dispute. But 
it is not the duty of the school alone. In fact, the 
school can not accomplish this without the active 
coéperation of the home, the church, and every 
other social organization. For what is the funda 
mental essential of good citizenship? Character, 
surely, is the answer. And no one would for a minute 
entertain the belief that the school, and the social 
studies department of the school, constitutes the 
sole agency making for the training of character 
The school can advance very little further with the 
child than the community too will go. 

It is truce 
to lack of information on economic questions on 
But 


a break-down 


that much of our trouble today is duc 


of people more at the 


the part of the masses 


root of the trouble is in character 


Surely most of the influential bankers, business men 
and politicans who betrayed the public did it from 
no lack of information. That may have been slightly 
the explanation; but to a much larger degree it was 
due to an indifference to the welfare of others—a 
centering on self—with little regard to the social 
consequences, 

“Political Citizenship” is a phrase much heard. 
One of Dr. Snedden’s recent books in entitled Edu- 
cation for Political Citizenships.? He urges the 
teaching of political citizenship as a separate sub- 
ject with especially trained teachers. I did not find 
in the Fourth Yearbook any such course. I did find, 
however, a great emphasis on the teaching of the 
phases of civics which deal with citizen participa- 
tion, election issues, paying taxes, voting, serving 
on juries——all are being emphasized, and always 
have been. 

There are a number of reasons for stressing the 
personal in government. One of the most important 
is, I think, that we are prone to regard the govern- 
ment as something mechanical. Our phraseology 
may contribute to this: we speak of the party “ma 
chine,” the governmental “machine,” ete. 

Unconsciously we come to regard it as something 
that will run itself with a little manipulation by the 
voter at regular intervals. Every four years we wind 
it up—then it keeps on going—unless it runs out of 
oil! 

In addition to this the teachers are urged to 
point out the defects of our present system of gov- 
ernment: not to represent the system as pr rfect, 
leaving the student to find out the political evils 
later. Again, may I say that it is gratifying to find 
such wide-spread sanction of an established prac- 
tice. If communities wish a greater emphasis on this 
phase of the study of the government, I am sure 
they will find the teachers quite willing to fulfill their 
wishes. May I, at this point, make a suggestion as 
to a very vital way in which the community may aid 
the teacher? Let us suppose that a class has been 
studying one of those periods in local history which 
we would so much rather ornit ; but since it is a part 
of the history it must be included. The class has 
been made acquainted with unusually great diver- 
gence between campaign promises and fulfillment, 
the inefficiency and waste, prevalence of crime to 
which the officials seem to be rather indifferent, ete., 
through the shadows. Then a picture is presented of 
“how things might be.”? The students are urged to 
work for a better government when they become 
voters. So far, so good. But there is something that 
is lacking in this picture ; something which is the 
teacher’s greatest need at this point. Of course the 
students are thinking to themselves, and some one 
willinvariably ask, “Well, why isn’t some thing by ing 


done now about it? Why wait for us?” Won’t you 
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admit that this is a fair question? Right here is the 
place that the forward-looking members of a com- 
munity might come to the aid of the teacher. If only 
we could say more often than is usually possible: 
“Mr. A. is fighting for improvement in the civil 
service; Mr. B. won’t let up until there is a reduc- 
tion in crime, etc.” The way to inspire these young 
people is to show the mi exé umple s of citizens unafraid 
to stand out for what they think is right. If more 
of the socially-prominent people of a community 
would join in an active fight for better government, 
they would find a wide 
high school 


the ranks of 
Young people need leaders 
leaders from the ranks of the adult popula 


response in 
students. 
today ; 
tion. 

Personally, I dislike this phrase, “political 
It seems to imply th, at the citizen in his 
political capacity is different from the citizen in 


other 


citizenship.” 


capacities. Is there a citizenship which the 
individual has for the home; another for the school; 
still another for his church; and then a still differ 
ent one for his government? Rather it seems to me 
that we should emphasize the fact that the best 
citizen will exhibit high standards in all phases of 
Would it not be better to try to understand 
light of the 


lined above; in the light of 


his life. 


our whole lives in the citizen idea out 


a common good? 


Worwp Hisrory 


Another of our great concerns 1s to attempt to 
a wider outlook of world affairs. 
An indispensable requirement in attaining this wider 
view is the 


give our students 


study of the history of other countries. 
In our pre-occupation with national affairs at the 
present time, there is danger of giving too little 
attention to the rest of the world. I was delighted to 
find that is not the case in the cities whose courses 
Fourth Yearbook. On the other 
hand, I find an increasing attention paid to world 
history both in the and in high 
school. Reading, Massachusetts, has a particularly 


fine course, 


are outlined in the 


elementary grades 
There the study of European history is 
optional with the students who are going to college 
in their col 
. It is a required subject with those who 
are not eee seth their 


for they will have a chance to study it 
lege course 
formal education beyond 
the high school. 

Very often when people complain that history 
does not mean much to them, it is due to the facet 
that they have not pursued through their school 
years the past. Their 


of Rome: a 


consecutive 


likely 


story of the 
courses very consisted of a bit 


little 


more of Greece; perhaps some mention of 
Germany; and much, very much, of the United 
States. 
This fact is brought to the attention of senior 
high-school teachers of United States history when 


they find pupils in their classes who have not studied 
European history. The pupil soon realizes that his 
background for the study of his country’s history 
is exceedingly meager. He may have been in two or 
three Boston tea parties, etc., but 
what he perspective of the whole world 
story. 

In addition to the advantage 
European background for 


$9 
“massacres, 
needs is 


of having the 
his study of United 
States history, the pupil in studying world history 
has an introduction to the great civilizations of the 
world. A knowledge of the long, slow development 
of civilization has the effect of creating an appre- 
ciation for it and a desire to see it carried on. 
Again, the elimination of race prejudice is one 
of the chief objectives in the social studies. What 
better way is there to do this than to study the his 
tory of the races and find out that they all have con 
tributed something to the world’s civilization? 
The world has become so small that we are all 
neighbors and therefore should become internation- 
ally-minded. Now, if this is to be more than an in 
spiring diplomatic phrase, we must take steps to 
know the history of other countries, to understand 
their ambitions and their points of view, so that we 
may be able to form an intelligent and just opinion 
of them. Our tendency is to make “snap judgments” 
and to minimize the difficulties surrounding world 
problems. Our usual reaction to some disturbing 
event is to consider one side wholly right and the 
other side wholly wrong. A study of the histor y back 
of these disturbances gener: ally shows that there is 
a great deal of “right” on both sides. The degree of 
guilt and innocence depends on how far back we go. 


ConTemMporary History 


I have often thought that it would be a fine ar 
rangement to devote the last semester of the high- 
school social-students course to a course of con- 
affairs. I find that being 
done in several cities. In only a few years after grad- 
uation from the high school our students will, we 
hope, be taking an active part in the government; 
they will be a part of the great body of “public 
’ The devotion of their last semester in high 
school to as intensive a study as possible of the 
events and developments of the day would sharpen 
their interest and perhaps carry over into later 
years. By their senior year, the students will have 


tempor: Ary this is now 


i ® 
Opmi1on, 


hi as 1 chance to study history and therefore have 
some knowledge on which to base their study of 


the present. A course of this kind can show the unity 


of the forces of life and at the same time their com- 
plexity. Each problem can be taken up with a study 
of its background and the various elements entering 


into it can be seen. 


No problem today is purely 
But it 


economic, or purely anything else. is only 
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with a serious study of them that this point is 
realized. People would be a little more patient with 
the ones in power in their attempts to solve the dif- 
ficulties if they knew the complications which enter 
into them. At the same time, it would bring home 
to the students the necessity for obtaining the best 
talent for positions of responsibility. 


Capirauist SystTeM 

I should like to mention one more of the major 
problems which have confronted the social-studies 
teachers. As an observer of American life, he could 
not help being aware of many injustices and ab- 
surdities in our economic system. The necessity for 
control and planning our resources has been pointed 
out by writers in the field of economics for years. 
The census of 1890 which carried the information 
that the free lands were practically exhausted was 
one of the sign posts which should have become a 
guide post. 

Historians have been condemning the refined 
banditry of some of the capitalist leaders. Professor 
Schlessinger refers to a few of their practices as 
“the ethics of the jungle”—not intending, I take it, 
to compliment the jungle. 

The teachers have been confronted with the prob- 
lem of what attitude to take on this matter: of de 
fending the entire system just because it was the 
system; or condemning the entire system because 
some of the practices were bad; or of presenting the 
capitalist system as it appears in our historical de 
velopment, pointing out its defects and changes 
which might result in benefit to the public. Its de 
fects are so glaring that one could not miss them if 
he tried. But a spirit of caution taught by history 
makes us hesitate to denounce a system completely 
and urge its break-up until something else has de 
veloped to take its place or otherwise we might find 
ourselves in a worse, instead of a better, situation. 
The people must have confidence in a new system. 
We would not want to be in the position of the 
teacher who wrote this: 


Tom Brown, a boy who seldom tries, 
Was taught by me to dramatize; 
He acted Brutus to the life, 

And killed Joe Turner with a knife. 
Of course, he overdid his part, 

But that’s not 
I think it was a beastly shame 


what I took to heart. 
To say “The teacher was to blame.” 


Promised lands are not reached in a day. If they 
are to be reached at all and without a great up 


heaval, there must be a general appreciation for the 
need for change and a conviction that something 
better will result. Professor Overstreet writes: 

“The promised land into which we are seeking 
entrance is one in which there will be intelligent 
control of resources for the common welfare. Have 
we today minds capable of entering such a promised 
land? When we think of the low motivation and the 
unintelligent wastefulness that our system has in 
volved, we are inclined to answer in the negative. 
But our self-distrust is doubtless excessive. Impor 
tant changes have taken place in our mental make 
up, but they have occurred so gradually that we 
have, for the most part, failed to take note of them. 
However, an analysis of what has happened to our 
selves within the past few decades reveals that we are 
today a very different folk from what we formerly 
were. For this difference we may thank the very 
profit-economy whose passing away we are now hap 
pily anticipating.” 

He then goes on to mention some of the things 
we have the capitalist system to thank for. A con 
fidence in the scientific and technological approaches 
to life; a skepticism as to traditional governmental 
forms and procedures; despite the vulgarization 
which it effected in its mercenary stimulation of 
many of our lower impulses, it nevertheless made 
possible for millions of us access to the triumphs 
of man’s art and in so doing raised the level of our 
appreciations ; it has contributed to our present 
level of working together, even though it is far from 
perfect ; it has emphasized the importance of health 
and in many other ways has contributed to our ad 
vance, “The profit economy,” says Professor Over 
street, “went out to find riches for itself and 
achieved new riches of life for us all. And now, we, 
raised to a higher plane of understanding and intel 
ligence, confront “the profit-economy and ask that 
it move to a nobler level. 

Such an interpretation, it seems to me, is fair 
to give. “What has happened to us in the past 
decades has been neither all good nor all bad.” 

I think our social-studies courses today should 
emphasize, along with other points, these that have 
just been mentioned: the individual’s place in the 
social group; development of better citizenship; a 
realistic study of present governmental organiza 
tion and suggestion for its improvement ; world his 
tory; and a critical analysis of our economic sys 
tem. Such courses, I am convinced, would result in 
satisfaction to the student and benefit to society. 

'New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1938 

New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1982 
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Training for Citizenship in the Secondary 
Schools of New York City I 


Mapnce M. McKinney 
Ilunter College 


Educators are justly perturbed that election 
scandals, graft, and inefficiency in government have 
not declined with increased educational facilities. 
They are eagerly groping for methods by which 
higher standards of citizenship can be developed. 
Their points of view sometimes diverge; they do not 
always agree upon what is good training or upon 
what are the best civic attitudes. Their terminology 
is not always uniform; what one calls patriotism, 
another calls nationalism, but they all seek the same 
end—the development of an intelligent, interested, 
and active citizenry. Many serious observers believe 
that until such standards are attained the morale of 
the American government will not be improved. 

A knowledge of present conditions is essential 
to the development of new standards. The following 
article represents a survey of the citizenship train 
ing in nine of New York City’s largest high schools. 
The material was obtained from answers to a ques 
tionnaire filled in by three hundred and nine stu 
dents had 


schools, and from statements made by the teachers 


who recently graduated from these 
of the social sciences, by the heads of the depart 
ments of history and civies, by the director of 
civics, and by the associate superintendent in 
charge of the high schools. Such sources have their 
limitations. The questionnaire was presented to 
groups of college freshmen and sophomores in four 
institutions of higher learning in New York City. 
They represented a selected group of high school 
graduates, the large number that never attend 
college were not reached. Most of the questions, 
however, were objective in character, and it is doubt 
ful that they would have been answered differently 
by non-college students. 

It was intended originally that the survey shouid 
cover all of the New York City high schools. This 
undertaking proved to be too ambitious, and nine 
representative schools were selected. They included 
a girls’ school. a boys’ school and a co educational 
school from each of New York’s largest boroughs 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, and the Bronx. 
them professed to be college preparatory, and their 


Two of 


students were selected on a scholarship basis; but 
the data obtained from them proved that they were 
not unlike the other schools with regard to civic 
training. All were academic institutions; the con 





clusions are not applicable to industrial schools. 

Every effort was made to obtain as accurate in- 
formation as possible. The papers of the students 
who had spent less than three years in the high 
school from which they were graduated were dis- 
carded and most of the students whose answers were 
used had spent four years in the same institution. In 
the checked when 
thirty-five or forty students from the same school 
answer a factual question in the same way, the 


general, answers themselves 


chances are that their memories serve them well. 
Where the questions pertain to an attitude rather 
than a fact, the answers are less conclusive; but 
even then group reactions are significant. 

The survey can be divided into three fields of in- 
quiry: (1) 


work. Most of this information was obtained from 


Formal civic education or classroom 
staff members. (2) The development of nationalism 
outside of the classroom. (3) Political experience 
obtained in school and civie attitudes developed 
through this experience, 


Format Crvic EpucatTion 


The requirements for graduation from the New 
York high schools include one unit in American 
history and civies, and an additional half unit in 
civies.” The half unit, in community civies, is usu- 
ally given in the first year of high school. The unit 
in American history and civies is generally given in 
the senior year, The civies in this course pertains to 
our national government and occupies about six 
weeks of the time: This means that in the four years 
of high school training only about thirty class- 
room hours are set apart for the formal study of 
the problems of the federal government and the 
machinery with which it attempts to solve them. 

The text books were selected by heads of depart- 
ments from an approved list drawn up by a com- 
mittee appointed by the associate superintendent in 
charge of the high schools. Eight of the schools had 
adopted Rexford’s Our City—New York’ as a text 
for community civics. All nine of the schools used 
Muzzy’s History of the American People’ for the 
history course, although some of them supplemented 
it with other texts. There was less uniformity in the 
choice of texts for the course in advanced civics. 
Magruder’s American Government,’ Woodburn and 
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Moran’s The Citizen and the Republic,” Guitteau’s 
Government and Politics in the United States,’ and 
Mathews’ Essentials of American Government’ were 
variously selected by the different schools. One 
school did not use a text. 

A few questions were asked of the students in an 
effort to discover what materials, other than text- 
books, were used, and what special attitudes, inter- 
ests, and habits were cultivated. In answer to the 
question, Were you required to keep abreast with 
current events in connection with your study of 
civics and American government, two hundred and 
fifty-two students said Yes, thirty-two said No, 
twenty-five did not answer. Evidently the majority 
of the classes did spend some time on current events 
of a civic nature. But where did they get their in- 
formation? One hundred and ninety-three said they 
subscribed to small current-events papers through 
their school. Classroom bulletin boards were devoted 
to news articles in all the schools, and about one- 
third of the students made scrap books of political 
events. More than half of the students said they 
were tested on this part of the work. These answers 
indicate that the study of civics was well seasoned 
with information upon current questions, but they 
do not show how comprehensive such information 
was, nor does it follow that the students were de 
veloping a taste for the longer articles of the pop 
ular press. 

They were next asked if they were encouraged 
to read the governmental news in the daily papers, 
and if so to indicate whether conservative, liberal 
or radical papers were recommended. 

The answers to this question are set forth in the 
following table: 


Tance I 
Types or Parers THE StupeENts Were ENCOURAGED 
To Reap 
Papers Number of Mentions 
Conservative 52 
Liberal 21 
Radical 0 
Conservative and Liberal 20 
Liberal and Radical 2 
All types 11 
Not encouraged at all* 79 
No reply 124 





* These students wrote “No” after all types. 


Any interpretation of the answers must take into 
consideration the fact that this question was more 
subjective than most of those included in the ques 
tionnaire. The large number that omitted it also 
detracts from its value. Unfortunately it was so 
framed that an omission may have been intended 
to indicate that the student was not encouraged to 


read any paper—probably that was the purpose 
back of some of the omissions. One or two things 
about these answers, however, do seem significant. 
First, nearly half of those who answered it wrote 
“No” after all types of papers, or wrote—some- 
times in very large letters—“*Not encouraged at 
all.” Second, the type of paper most generally read 
is interesting. Conservative papers lead the list. 
This may not be so significant as it seems because of 
the subjectiveness of the question and because con- 
servative papers frequently contain more govern- 
mental news and are therefore more useful in a 
civics course. That thirty-three students said they 
were encouraged to read more than one type of 
paper indicates that a few teachers are trying to 
develop the students’ powers of discrimination. The 
fact that the radical papers were not exclusively 
recommended by any teacher will cause no great 
surprise among educators but it might be used to 
contradict the statement occasionally made in the 
press that New York educational institutions en- 
courage radicalism. 

In answer to the question, Were controversial 
questions freely discussed in the classroom, the 
majority of the students in every school said that 
they were and that all sides of the questions were 
presented. There was, however, more disagreement 
on this question than on most of them, and probably 
the only conclusion that can be drawn is that the 
majority of the students questioned were not con- 
scious of suppression. 

New York frequently accused of 
being provincial. Doubtless, students everywhere are 
inclined to judge the rest of the country through the 
stereotypes of their community, but in New York 
City this tendency is emphasized by the fact that 
most of the teachers are born, raised, and educated 


students are 


within the metropolitan area. Illustrations of pro 
vincialism are plentiful. A graduate of one of the 
New York City high schools once said to the writer, 
“How was the eighteenth amendment ever adopted, 
I have never met anyone who believed in it?” Again 
in 1928 many students were sure that Alfred F. 
Smith would be elected, and, if the memories of the 
graduates are at all reliable, it is still being taught 
in some of the schools that nothing but his religion 
prevented him from becoming president. All other 
elements that entered into that campaign such as 
Coolidge prosperity, the influence of Tammany 
Hall, and prohibition are given little or no weight 
in the New York stereotype of that election. One 
question was put into the questionnaire to see 
whether any effort was being made to counteract 
this tendency. The question was, Were you encour 
aged to read the newspapers of other localities? Tt 
may not have been a fair criterion of the broadening 
influence that it was designed to measure, partic 
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ularly in a city that has so many excellent news- 
papers, and the answers are given without any at- 
tempt to evaluate them. One hundred and ninety 
eight students answered No, fifty-five answered Yes, 
and fifty-six did not answer. 

Still another type of educational activity was 
investigated. How far was the government itself 
used as a primary source in the study of civics? Was 
its structure and operation a part of the laboratory 
equipment? 

All but one of the schools studied had conducted 
student trips to Washington so that those students 
who could afford to go could visit the seat of the 
federal government. ‘These trips were carefully su- 
pervised and could easily be called a part of the 
formal training of those who participated in them. 
About twelve per cent of the students questioned 
had gone on these trips; probably a still smaller 
percentage of the entire student body had had such 
an opportunity since those who go to college usually 
represent the more prosperous families. Local trips, 
more easily afforded, might have had a wider influ- 
ence. These seem to have been neglected. 

Tasce II 
Praces Vistrep iN CONNECTION WITH THE 
Scuoo.t Work 


’ n« Po ‘+ 
Places Que he required Conducted Total 
Visiting Visit Trip = =—_-Visite 
City Hall 11 38* 2 51 
Statue of Liberty 20 10* 12 42 
Fraunces’ ‘Tavern 8 25* 6 89 
Ellis Island 8* Q* 13" 29 
A Court 13 9 3 25 
Museum of the City 
of New York 10 9* 5 24 
Jumel Mansion 6 12* 0 18 
Museum of the Amer 
ican Indian 7 7 3 17 
Roosevelt House 6 5 5 16 
Dyckman House I 6 2 12 
Van Cortlandt House 4 1h 0 8 
New York Historical 
Society 2 i) 0 7 
* Practically all of these were from the same high school 


Note: Seventeen volunteered the information that they were 
not encouraged to make any such visits. 


A number of local places of historic and civic 
interest were listed and the students were asked to 
indicate those they were given extra credit for visit 
ing, those they were required to visit, and those to 
which they were conducted by a teacher. The city 
hall received the most visits. Only about one-sixth 
of the students had visited it and most of them 
were from the same school. Approximately one 
eighth of the students had been to Fraunces’ Tav 





ern and about one-seventh had visited the Statue 
of Liberty in connection with their school work. 
Ellis Island, where it is possible to see a federal 
agency at work, was visited by less than one-tenth 
of the students questioned, and a still smaller per- 
centage had visited the other places listed. These 
numbers seem very small considering the cheap and 
rapid transportation facilities in New York City. 

It is only fair to note that at the very time that 
this material was being collected, Dr. Frank A. 
Rexford, Director of Education at the Museum of 
the City of New York, was arranging and publish- 
ing itineraries to many places of historic and civic 
interest in New York City, so that this type of edu- 
‘ation is now being stimulated, and greatly facili- 
tated, by an outside force. 

One other question pertained to the method of 
presenting the information concerning the govern- 
ment. This question was: 


Was there any dramatization of the following in 
your high school? 


(a) A party caucus (e) Other governmental 
(b) A national conven- bodies 

tion (f) A presidential elec- 
(c) A city council tion 
(d) League of Nations 


Assembly 


According to the answers, the League of Nations 
Assembly had been dramatized in one school. It 
evidently had made a great impression, for nine- 
tenths of the students remembered it. Ten others 
said there had been some dramatization, but their 
answers scattered—usually one from a 
as to make them incredible. 


were so 
school 

A few general conclusions can be drawn from this 
section of the survey. It has been noted that there 
is considerable liberty in the selection of the text 
books. It is significant that three times as many 
hours are spent upon the government of New York 
City as are given to the national government and 
that only about thirty hours in the entire high 
school curriculum are formally assigned to the lat- 
ter. In spite of the fact that the former director of 
civics maintained that “the city itself is the text and 
laboratory for the study of Civics in the Schools,’” 
relatively few of the students who were questioned 
in this study had seen the different governmental 
bodies of the city or had visited its historic museums 
as a part of their formal training. Little use was 
made of newspapers or of other materials than text- 
books, but with such tools as they had the students 
were given freedom to think as they would, and in 
most cases to express their thoughts. There was lit- 
tle or no evidence that the tools were selected for 
the purpose of developing one particular point of 
view. 
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Tape III 


Pictures Recaciep py tur SrupEents 


Number of 
Mentions 



















































Pictures 

American Pictures 
Historic scenes* 128 
Presidents’ portraits 126 
Statesmen’s portraits 29 
Martha Washington 25 
Government buildings 23 
War memorials 21 
American colleges 20 
American educators 13 
American authors 11 
Scenic places 5 


American reformers 1 
American actors 1 
Total 103 


Foreign Pictures 

Religious pictures 34 
Famous paintings 32 
Scenic places 27 
Roman scenes 20 
Authors and orators 20 
Greek scenes 17 
Warriors 12 
Cathedrals 11 
Scientists 7 
Artists 6 
Musicians 3 
Others 24 


Total 213 


* Historic scenes included such pictures as Washington 


Croasing the Delaware, The Landing of the Pilgrims, The Pur 
chase of Manhattan. 


NATION ALISTIC INFut ENCES OvTsipE or THI 


History ann Civics CLAsses 


Much has been written of the nationalistic train 
ing in other countries. We are told that Germany, 
Italy and Russia surround their youth with na 
tional symbols and patriotic ceremonies. An at 
tempt was made to find out what influences of this 
type existed in the New York high-school training, 
outside of the classes in history and civics. 

The by-laws of the board of education lay the 
foundation for such influences ; they require that all 
teachers cither be citizens or have made application 
for citizenship. They also provide that assembly 
periods be held at least once a week which shall in 
clude exercises of a patriotic nature, a salute to the 
flag, and the singing of the Star Spangled Banner. 
These requirements were generally carried out in 
the schools investigated. Assembly periods were 
sometimes less frequent than the law prescribed but 
the nature of the exercises followed the spirit of the 


law. 


_—_—— 


Two of the very first questions on the question 
naire were aimed at this phase of the students’ train 
ing. They were: 

What picture do you remember that hung on the 
walls of cither the classrooms, the auditorium, or 
the halls of your high school building? 

What songs to you remember singing most often 
in (a) the assembly, (b) the music class? 

Phese questions were placed at the beginning so 
that they would be answered before the students 
were conscious of the nature of the study, and the 
papers were collected too soon for the answers to 
be changed. The response may be judged by the 


following tabulation of the answers. 


Tante IV 


Sonos RecaLvcep sy Tue STrupents 


In Assembly: In Music Class: 
Number of Number of 
Mentions Mentions 


Songs 


Patriotic Songs 
The Star Spangled 


Banner 198 10 
America 56 1? 
American Folk Songs* 34 74 
America the Beautiful 28 5 
Others 22 10 

Total 338 111 


Non-Patriotic Songs 


School Songs** 181 17 
Hymns** 8% 34 
Ope ra 14 169 
Foreign Folk Songs 24 57 
War Songs | 18 
Others 18 71 

Total 381 396 


* Negro Spirituals ind Indian Song were included in 


Amerian Folk Songs 


** Many school songs were of a patriotic nature, such as 
“When De Witt Clinton was Governor of New York.” 
*** “Cod of Our Fathers” was one of the hymns most 


frequently mentioned ; many others were semi-patriotic 


Almost two-thirds of the pictures remembered 
were distinctly American, and seven-eighths of the 
American pictures were definitely historic or patri 
otic in character. Nearly half of the mentions of 
songs that the students recalled singing in assembly 
periods had nationalistic themes. If we included in 
this group the hymns and school songs which were 
semi-patriotic, there would remain only sixteen per 
cent which had no patriotic influences. The spread 
different 


there more than one-fifth of the songs remembered 


is somewhat in the music class but even 


were of a patriotic nature. It is true that these 


statements are a little ambiguous; the “number of 
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mentions” is not synonymous with the number of 
songs sung, for the same song was recalled by many 
students. Table III is open to the same criticism. It 
is probable, however, that the songs remembered by 
a large number of students were most frequently 
sung, and that the pictures most often mentioned 
were hung in the most prominent places. In any case 
the recurrence of the same names on many papers 
indicates that they made a vivid impression on the 
students’ minds. The mentions, therefore, offer a 
tangible, though a crude way of weighing such in 
fluences. 

Answers to subsequent questions gave evidence 
of other nationalistic stimuli. The salute to the flag 
was generally given at assembly meetings. National] 
holidays were usually celebrated with patriotic 
speeches or patriotic music. In two schools, ar 
rangements were made so that the students could 
listen to the President’s inaugural address over the 
radio. Armistice Day was observed by a few minutes 
of silence in all the schools. Besides pictures, other 
American symbols adorned the rooms. ‘Two hundred 
and twelve that American 
flags were displayed in the buildings, twenty-six re 
called seeing armor used in American wars, and thir 
teen said other war relics decorated the buildings. 
Patriotic plays or pageants had been given in all 
the schools. And finally, in fulfillment of the re 
quirements for graduation from the high schools, 
all candidates for graduation had to sign w pledge 
of loyalty to the United States and to the State of 
New York, unless thi Vv were excused by the asso 


students remembered 


ciate superintendent in charge of the high schools. 
As near as the associate superintendent could re 
member only four students had been so excused in 
the preceding six vears. One was the son of a British 
consul: the others were not explained. 

An attempt was made to find out the extent to 
which nationalist ic materials were generally used in 
the classrooms. It has already heen indicated that 
patriotic music was sung during the music period 
Did other departments use similar material? A list 
of patriotic speeches, poems, etc., was submitted and 
the students were asked to check once any that they 
had studied during their high-school course and 
twice any that they had memorized in 
part. The following table 
sponded. 


full or in 


shows how they re 


Since these selections scarcely would have been 
studied in the assembly period, nationalistic ma 
terial must have been used in the classrooms. Some 
of them must have been studied in connection with 
courses other than history and civies. Other depart 
ments therefore must be presenting material which 
tends to produce an emotional reaction in the stu 
dent and helps to develop a nationally conscious 
citizenry. 





TaBLe V 
NaTIoNAListic MATERIAL Usep IN THE CLASSROOM 


oi. ae Memorized 
Patriotic Selections Studied in Full or 
by part by 

Washington's Farewell Address 153 15 
Burke's Conciliation Speech 143 14 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Address 130 118 
The Man Without a Country 108 4 
Preamble to the Declaration of 

Independence 98 88 
Preamble to the Constitution 79 131 
Paul Revere’s Ride 65 18 
Old Ironsides 65 39 
Cooper's The Spy 50 i) 
Franklin's Autobiography LO 1 
Scott’s Love of Country 19 58 
Barbara Frietchie 44 5 
Concord Hymn 13 18 
Irving's Life of Washington £3 I 
A Perfect Tribute 35 5 
Sheridan’s Ride 34 2 
The Blue and The Grey 27 8 


One question more objective in character was in- 
cluded. ‘The students were asked how many stanzas 
they could repeat of a number of patriotic songs. 
Their answers make one skeptical of the effective- 
ness of this type of training. Over three-fourths of 
them thought they knew the words of one or more 
stanzas of the first three songs on the list, but it 
seemed rather surprising that less than half of them 
said they could repeat as many as two stanzas of 
The Star Spangled Banner. Even this cannot be at- 
tributed entirely to school training, since these 
songs are often heard at church, club or theatre. 

One question was directed at these outside influ- 
ences. It was What patriotic motion-picture shows 
have you seen in the last year? A total of three hun- 
dred forty-one visits to such plays was revorted. 
The picture Abraham Lincoln led the list with 
ninety-six visits; All Quict on the Western Front 
came next with fifty-two visits. Eighteen students 
said that they had been given time out of school to 
see such pictures. Strictly speaking, the question is 
relevant to this study in their case only. The popu 
larity of these plays, however, does point to one 
more nationalistic influence, and it suggests an in- 
terest in historic and patriotic things thet may have 
heen awakened in the school room. 

One other patriotic influence is the Junior Red 
Cross. There is a branch of this society in each 
of the schools. Its chief function seems to be to raise 
money to help handicapped children receive an edu- 
cation. Its nationalistic influence lies in its affiliation 
with the National Red Cross whose patriotic pur- 
poses and traditions are common knowledge. This 
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TasLe VI 


Parrioric SonGs MEMORIZED BY THE STUDENTS 


Songs 


Star Spangled Banner 
America 

America, The Beautiful 

The Battle Hymn of The Republic 
Kipling’s Recessional 
Hail Columbia 

John Brown’s Body 


Number of Stanzas They Could Repeat 


Number of 


None One or Two or Three or Students not 
More More More Answering 
2 284 131 66 2% 
3 262 166 71 53 
Y 236 139 62 64 
24 142 62 29 143 
63 27 16 ‘j 219 
29 130 26 19 150 
19 38 18 10 222 








organization cannot have a great influence in the 
schools, for very few of the students questioned were 
cognizant of its existence. 

Lack of space eliminates from the study other na- 
tionalistic influences, among them being the very 
names of the schools, most of which are those of 
presidents, governors or other statesmen. There are 
also influences which might prove to be nationalistic 
if they were analyzed; among these are the student 
publications, particularly those sponsored by the 
history departments. An analysis of these sheets, 
however, would take considerable time, and without 
such an analysis no conclusions can be drawn. 

In summary it can be said that New York City 
does not trust its youth to the influence of foreign 
teachers, that it surrounds them with nationalistic 
symbols and pictures in the school buildings, that 
nationalistic songs are sung and patriotic rites are 
performed in the assembly meetings, that patriotic 
literature is frequently used in the classroom, and 
patriotic plays are presented by various school or- 
ganizations, and finally that the students are re- 
quired to sign a pledge of allegiance before gradua- 


The June issue of the Mid Pacific Magazine con 
tains two articles of more than usual interest—‘‘The 
Philippine Republic” by Alexander Hume Ford, and 
“The Education of Girls in Figi’” by Mrs. A. M. Griffin. 
The latter considers particularly the effect of the sec- 
ondary schools on the social life of the natives. 


G. E. R. Gedye considers the tragedy of Dollfuss 
to be that this man with his exceptional gifts of cour- 
age, energy, political skill and personal] charm, un- 
hampered by a reactionary part should have destroyed 
liberty in Austria in the name of Austrian independ- 
ence, and should have used for this purpose only the 
weapons and ideas he borrowed from Italy and Ger 
many. (Contemporary Review, September.) 


tion. Thus from matriculation until graduation the 
student is under the influence of stimuli that are 
intended to arouse a loyalty to his country. 


(To be Continued ) 


‘I wish to acknowledge the assistance given to me by 
Miss Minnie Predmesky and by my mother in tabulating and 
checking this material. 

*The Requirements for Graduation are published in a 
leaflet issued by the Superintendent of Schools. One unit is 
five periods per week for one year. 

* Rexford, Frank A., ed., Our City—New York. New 
York: Allyn & Bacon, 1924-1930. Dr. Rexford was formerly 
director of civics in the New York schools. The first edition 
of this book was written by high-school students. It was later 
revised to conform with the new laws. Civics teachers assisted 
in the revision. 

* Muzzy, David S., History of the American People. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1927. 

® Magruder, Frank Abbot, American Government. New 
York: Allyn & Bacon, 1927-1932. 

®* Woodburn, James Albert and Moran, T. F., Citizen and 
the Republic. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1921-1928. 

™Guitteau, William Backus, Government and Politics in 
the United States. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911-1918. 

* Mathews, J. M., Hssentials of American Government. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. 

* This is quoted from Dr. Rexford in a booklet by Harold 
G. Campbell, Beyond the Classroom. New York: Herald- 
Nathan Press, 1930, p. 99. 


“Hindenburg” by Dr. Rudolf Olden in the Septem 
ber Contemporary Review is an appreciation of the late 
President, whose place in modern history will not be 
determined until the present unrest has given way to 
something more permanent and men and forces have as- 
sumed some permanency. 


“American Foreign Policy” by Frank Darvall, Con- 
temporary Review for September. So far as Latin 
America is concerned, Roosevelt’s policy has aroused 
distrust; Japan, on the other hand, is more inclined 
to friendliness and no longer considers America as the 
leader in the Anti Japanese movement. The uropean 
situation is too involved in debt negotiations to permit 
evaluation of any diplomatic accomplishments. 
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A Contract Assignment in Economics 
and How It Is Used in the 
Recitation Period 


Tuomas C. CHAFFEE 
High School, Antrim, New Hampshire 


UxLtimaTEe OBJECTIVES 

In a recent article appearing in the Historical 
Outlook, O. S. Flick makes it very clear that the 
three goals of teaching sociology and economics 
are an understanding of, a respect for and a per- 
sonal responsibility toward all social relations with 
which we come in contact.’ 

The following ultimate objectives of this course 
in economics have been chosen to develop such atti- 
tudes as Mr. Flick has suggested. 

1. Mastery of the elementary principles of the 

subject. 

2. Development of the social rather than the 
individual viewpoint relative to our economic 
institutions. 

3. The recognition that every individual has 
economic problems to meet. Also, to arouse a 
desire to solve such problems to the advan- 
tage of both the individual and the com- 
munity. 

4. ‘To cultivate a permanent interest in the study 
of economic problems as they appear in cur- 
rent literature. 

5. To learn how to work in small groups by or- 
ganizing class committees, doing simple re- 
search work and reporting results to the class. 

In the preparation of the course of which this 
unit is a part, four definite factors were carefully 
considered. 

1. The environment and abilities of the pupils. 

2. The vocational plans of pupils after complet- 

ing their high school work. 

8. The content of the course. 
4. The form of the teaching unit and the method 
by which it should be taught. 


Tue ENVIRONMENT AND ABILITIES OF THE PUPILS 


This class was made up of twenty juniors and 
seniors. Their personnel sheets showed that about 
one-third of their number came from farm homes. 
The remaining two-thirds came from homes where 
one or both parents did some kind of mechanical 
work. Their ability quotients ranged from 70 to 


115. 




































VocaTIONAL PLANs OF THE PuPILs AFTER 
GRADUATION 

The vocational plans varied widely. They in- 
cluded studying law, music, agriculture, textiles, 
business college, normal school work, hospital train- 
ing, remaining on the home farm, and uncertainty 
about the future. 
This data with some other facts about individ- 
uals of the group gave the instructor a reasonable 
basis upon which to construct his course. 


CoNTENT OF THE CouRSE 


In selecting material for such a course there are 
at least three reasonable possibilities from which to 
choose insofar as actual practice is concerned. 

1. We may choose content material that applies 
only to the elementary principles of the subject and 
treat such material historically and from the view- 
point of the practical application of economics by 
industry and business. 

2. If we decide to treat the subject from the 
viewpoint of individual needs it will be necessary 
to collect an entirely different kind of material from 
that just mentioned. In this event the subject mat- 
ter will be of a nature that will teach the individual: 
(a) How to gain economic security. (b) The im- 
portance of money. (c) How to avoid waste and 
speculation.” 

3. A third type of material includes both that 
which relates to an understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of the subject and that which 
emphasizes the welfare of the individual. The ma- 
terial should be so organized that the relation be- 
tween industry and society and the individual and 
society will be constantly emphasized throughout 
the course. 

As the ultimate objectives indicate, this course 
is based upon the third type of content material. It 
has been arranged to show the vital relations that 
exist between the individual, industry and society as 
a whole. 

To state it in another way, by again drawing 
upon Mr. Flick’s article: the material is chosen 
with a view to making the individual socially minded 
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and to impress upon him that his good is dependent 
upon the common good. 

About one-third of the time is devoted to the 
individual and his relation to industry and society. 


Tue Form or tHe Teacuine UNIT AND THE 
Mernop or TEACHING 

The kind of unit used and method of teaching the 
unit is closely related to the type of pupil taking 
the course and the conditions under which the 
teacher is working. It will be remembered that the 
ability rating of the pupils ranged from 70 to 115 
and that there was also a wide divergence of voca- 
tional interest. The class enrollment was twenty, 
with ages varying from a little under sixteen to 
twenty years of age. The instructor taught seven 
out of the eight periods. His subjects included 
mathematics, physical sciences, and_ the 
studies. Membership of his classes ranged from five 
to twenty with an average of twelve. 

There was a small amount of reading material 
and other facilities on hand. Each pupil had a basic 
textbook and there were a few copies available of 
three other texts. The instructor gathered some 
literature from bankers’ associations, railroads, 
public utilities, and other kinds of business organi- 
zations. Daily papers and current magazines com- 
pleted the list. 

The differences in the abilities of individuals in- 
dicated that considerable attention should be given 
to grading the subject matter to meet the capaci- 
ties of the individual. The Contract Plan as de- 
veloped by Principal Harry Lloyd Miller of the 
Universit y of Wisconsin High School was adopted.* 

Four contracts were provided for in each unit: 
the D, C, B and A. 

The instructor aimed to make the D contract 
within the group of the weakest member of the 
group, provided he would work. The A contract 
is intended as a challenge for the most intelligent 
students of the class. Such an arrangement pro- 
vides for individual differences in ability though 
it does not provide for the variations in individual 
interests. To the instructor’s mind the latter is 
fully as important as the former. 

Material has been gathered to meet such needs in 
so far as time and choice of subject matter allows. 
Several choices are given in the C, B, and A con- 
tracts to meet individual variations of interest. It 
is desirable to have such choices in the D contracts 
but up to the present time it has not been possible 
to organize the work on that basis. 

The Morrison Plan was adopted as the method 
of teaching the unit. Throughout the course we 
used four of the five steps of the “teaching cycle.” 
At the beginning of the year we attempted the 
“exploration step.” The result was about the same 


social 


as that reported by Miss Welch.* It was felt that no 
member of the class had a sufficient understanding 
of the subject to be excused; but such a step did 
create interest. As we went on with the year’s work, 
however, I found that a discussion of a set of pre- 
pared introductory questions aroused an equal 
amount of interest in the unit and met local condi- 
tions better than the “exploration step.” 

The remaining four steps of the “cycle’”—pres- 
entation, assimilation, organization, and recitation 
have been followed throughout the course. 

Tests, both objective and the essay type, are 
given at intervals during the assimilation period. A 
final objective test over the D contract is given 
when that contract is completed. Re-study is re- 
quired of those who do not attain a rank of 90. 
Less attention has been given to the “mastery” of 
contracts C, B, and A than to D although it has 
not been lost sight of in the three upper con- 
tracts. 

Each unit on consumption is illustrative of the 
type used throughout the course and is made up of: 


Pupil 


1. Foreword. 2. Immediate objectives. 3. 
activities. 4. Four contracts.°® 


THE Unit 


Unit Ill 


Tyre or 
Consumption 
Foreword: 

We discussed production in the preceding unit. 

Since most of us are producers during our work- 
ing years, we found it was important for us to know 
something about the principles of production. 

All of us are consumers as long as we live. Not 
only do we consume food, clothing, and shelter but 
education, recreation, travel, life insurance et cet- 
era. 

We shall study this unit from two viewpoints: 

1. How can the individual best provide for his 
own wants? 

2. How can the consumer satisfy his own wants 
and at the same time be an asset to his community? 

It is estimated by people who have studied the 
subject carefully that the American people waste 
10% of the edible food purchased. 

If we knew how to buy clothes intelligently we 
could save from 25% to 40% on this item. By keep- 
ing our stoves and furnaces free from soot, regu- 
lating dampers properly, covering steam and hot- 
water pipes with asbestos and applying other simple 
preventives, we could save from 9% to 40% of our 
fuel. 

The prevention of such losses would increase our 
capacity to buy more education, recreation, travel, 
insurance, and investments. 

Objectives 


To determine: 
1. The meaning and importance of consumption. 
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2. The effect of productive and unproductive consump- 


tion upon both the individual and the community. 

3. How the individual can use his money to the best ad- 
vantage in buying consumption goods. 

1. The advantages of balanced consumption to the con- 
sumer. 

5. Under what conditions is it justifiable for a consumer 
to raise his standard of living? 

6. How to make an outline of our supplementary read 
ing. 

7. How current topics on the subject agree with the text- 
book study. 


Class Activities 


1. Introductory questions for class discussion. 

a) Do you approve of competitive consumption? 
Give your reasons. 

b) What are the arguments for and against sumptuary 
laws? 

c) Explain and give illustrations of a rational standard 
of living. 

d) Show how careless spending and wise investing 
react upon individuals and communities. 

e) Do you apply the principle of balanced consump- 
tion to your own expenditures? 

f) Would an individual, who had established a ra 
tional standard of living need some articles from 
all four classes of consumers’ goods? Show why or 
why not. 

g) Would you like to live in a community where people 
have no desire to own things which they do not now 

Possess f 

Discuss following terms and illustrate: wealth, pro- 

ductive consumption, depreciation. 

i) Was Malthus correct in his conclusion about the 
relation between growth of population and food 
supply? Show errors if there were any. 

j) Has Ricardo’s theory, relative to wages and stand- 
ard of living, held true? 


h 


~~ 


References: Carver & Carmichael, Elementary Economics 
(Ginn & Co., 1929), 62, 100-103, 441-446, 450-456, 463- 
167, 473-490. 

Hughes, Fundamentals of Economics (Allyn & Bacon, 
1929), 41-45, 50-56, 62. 

Finney, General Social Science (Macmillan, 1926), 328- 
334. 

A comparison of consumers’ and producers’ goods. 

Rule a few pages of your notebook into two columns. 

Enter the names of ten consumers’ goods in one col- 

umn. In the other column put the uses which make 

them consumers’ goods. Follow same procedure with 
producers’ goods. 

References: Carver & Carmichael: 439-440. 

Hughes: 62-66. Thompson: High School Economics 
(Sanborn & Co., 1932), 29-31. 

3. Make bar graphs that will compare the per cent of 
income that should be spent and is really being spent 
for the following food commodities: dairy products, 
meat, fish, eggs, vegetables, fruit, tea and coffee, sugar 
and molasses. 
Under your graphs indicate definite 
should be made. 

References: Study figures given by the N. Y. Board of 
Estimate and those given by the U. S. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics of the real conditions existing among 
2567 workingmen’s families. Harap: The Education 
of the Consumer (Macmillan), 22-24. 

4. Study the following references. 

Make an original picture that will represent any two 
of the following types of consumption: productive, un- 
productive, waste, wise, harmful. Or, make a collection 
of pictures from current literature that will represent 
the same thing. Paste in your notebook and make any 
necessary explanation. 

References: Carver & Carmichael: 100-440. 

Hughes: p. 66. Marshall & Lyon: Our Economic Or- 
ganization (Macmillan, 1921), 5. 


») 
“. 


changes that 





Janzen & Stephenson: Everyday Economics (Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1931), 32-35. Thompson: 87-93. 

5. Give a floor talk on the probable economic standing of 

two individuals: one of whom spends his entire income 

for consumers’ goods while the other spends part for 
consumer's goods and the remainder for producer’s 
goods. 

Or, compare two communities one of which spends 

wisely and the other unwisely. 

-ferences: Carver & Carmichael: 138-139, 442-444, 452- 

158. 

Thompson: 91-95. Janzen & Stephenson: 35. 

6. Make a family budget that is based upon an income of 

$1200.00 a year. Include following items: food, clothing, 

rent, heat and light, health, recreation, education, sav- 
ings. 

ferences: Carver & Carmichael: 462-470. 

Marshall & Lyon: 338. Hughes: 377-379. 

Harap: 24, 80, 230, 234-238, 145. 

Read any two chapters from “Your Money’s Worth” 

by Chase. 

Make a précis for your notebook. 

If you think you found facts that would be of interest 

to the class, arrange with the instructor for a five or 

ten minute floor talk. 

8. Make bar graphs that compare the percentages of in- 
come spent for food, clothing, shelter, heat and light, 
and miscellaneous by a Saxony family and an Ameri- 
can family. The income of the former is $600.00 a year 
and of the latter $1000.00. 

Answer following questions: 

a) Is the Saxony standard of living too low? 

b) Is the American standard too high? 

c) Does the comparison give valuable suggestions? 

References: Carver & Carmichael: 468-469. 

9. Make a study to determine what brand of consumers’ 
goods offers the best return for the money spent. 
Procedure: 

a) Read “Huge Buying Power Awaiting Release.” 
Digest, October 15, 1932. p. 50. 

b) Class choose five chairmen to form that number 
of committees. 

ce) Each chairman select one article from the group of 
articles listed in the above Digest reference. e.g., 
electric refrigerator, radio, washing machine, new 
house. 

d) Remainder of class join any of the above commit- 
tees. No committee to consist of over four mem- 
bers. 

e) Each committee should narrow the number of 
brands to three as early in the study as possible. 
Study these three as intensively as your resources 
allow. 

f) Appoint a secretary for each committee. 

g) When the study is completed each committee will 
report to the class. 

10. The secretary’s report will be written and will describe 
the procedure that the members of the committee have 
followed. The chairmen’s reports will be in the form of 
a floor talk. They will emphasize details that are not 
brought out in secretaries’ reports. 

a), The reports should make the following facts very 
clear. 

1) The names of three of the best brands. 

2) Strong and weak points of each. 

3) The particular brands that the committee recom- 
mends purchasing, with reasons for their recom- 
mendations. 

References: 1) The above Digest reference. 

2) Talk with people who are using 
the articles that you are investi- 
gating. 

8) Get information from dealers. 

4) Study advertisements. 

5) Whenever possible, investigate 
the articles yourself and record 
your results. 

11. Write a theme of about 250 words in class that will 
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show the relation between the prosperity of a com- 
munity and its consumption of goods. 

12. Arrange a class debate. 

Procedure: 

a) Each member of the class state a question that is 
based upon the subject of this unit. 

b) Choose a committee to decide upon the question. 
c) Each member of the class make an outline of both 
sides of the question. Have at least three main head- 
ings and two sub-headings for each main topic. 

d) Choose a leader to open each side of the question. 
e) Members of the class join the side that they be- 
lieve in. 

f) Choose a committee to arrange details of the de- 
bate. 


“C” Contract 


Read Harap, The Education of the Consumer, 62-68. 
Summarize in a one page essay. Make a five minute report 
to the class. 

on, Select ten farm products. Take price quotations 
daily. Keep a graph of their combined prices or of 
each one separately. Be ready to report to the class any 
time. 

or, Rule a few pages of your notebook into two col- 
umns. In one column list ten items which you think are 
necessary for a rational standard of living. In the op- 
posite column state why you think each item is desirable. 
References: Hughes: 370-376. 

Carver & Carmichael: 450-453, 492-498. 

Jansen & Stephenson: 427-428. 


“B” Contract 


Consult with the instructor about reading the biogra- 
phy of any person who has been an outstanding construc- 
tive factor in our economic evolution. 

You will find the following interesting: Sir Richard 
Arkwright, Samuel Slater, Alexander Hamilton, James 
G. Hill, Andrew Carnegie, “Golden Rule” Nash, John 
Wanamaker, Thomas Edison, Cyrus McCormick. 

Hand in a précis of your reading that will include: 
name of person, title ef book, author, number of pages 
read, your estimate of the man’s value to our economic 
life. 

orn, Study Harap, 77-82. Make following graphs: 

1. Percentages of houses in U. S. owned by occupants. 
2. Amounts paid per year for housing in Attleboro, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, Richmond. 

3. Compare percentages of homes that have running 
water in the kitchens in Cincinnati, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles, Richmond. 

Make a list of housing standards as set up by Massa- 
chusetts Homestead Committee. 


“A” Contract 


Select ten bonds from the industrial, railroad, and utility 
groups. Take the averages of these prices once a week. Keep 
a graph of price changes. Be ready to report to the class at 
any time. 

or, Make a cartoon that represents one person who buys 
consumers’ goods understandingly and one who buys with- 
out discrimination. 

or, arrange headings from current literature with the in- 
structor. Make a précis of each article read as follows: name 
of magazine, title of article, date, author, a summary of the 
article in two or three sentences, your reaction to the article. 
Make a brief report to the class. 

or, Read Harap, 106-110. Give a floor talk on the result 
of your reading. 


Teacher—Pupil Activities 


The “Class Activities” which were described in the unit 
on consumption were activities which individual members of 
the class completed to get an understanding of the unit. 

The “Teacher-Pupil Activities” indicate how teacher and 
pupils together worked out the class activities. 


Teacher Activities Pupils 


Follow the discussion with 


A general discussion of the 
the sheet before them. 


unit as it appears on the 
worksheet when the sheet is 
distributed to the class. 
(2) 
Presentation of the unit ina Listen without taking notes. 
ten or twelve minute talk. Reproduce the main points 
of the presentation in a short 
written statement by the end 
of the recitation period. 
(3) 
Repetition of the presenta- Deficient pupils listen to the 
tion for the benefit of pupils _re-presentation and write a 
who did not write a satis- second summary. 
factory summary. 
(4) 
Give assistance to pupils who Reading of references pre- 
are preparing the introduc- paratory to a discussion of 
tory questions. introductory questions. 
(5) 
Lead the discussion of intro- A general discussion of the 
ductory questions. introductory questions. All 
members of the class are sup- 
posed to take part. 
(6) 
Assist pupils who are having Pupils who do not take part 
difficulty with the questions. in the discussion and also do 
not show a reasonable under- 
standing of the work re-study 
the references and re-discuss 
the questions. 
(7 
Directs the silent reading as- 
signment. 


Pupils who are likely to have 
difficulty with parts of the 
work are given assignments 
for silent reading. 
(8 
Administers the test over the 
introductory questions. 


Take an objective test over 

the introductory questions. 
(9) 
Discusses the test with pupils Re-study of the test. Take 
who failed to score 90% and the re-test as soon as the 
show individuals what parts work has been prepared. 
of the work need re-study. 

(10) 

A discussion of every “class 
activity” preferably before 
the class begins to work on 
them. 


Determine exactly what is to 
be done in each activity. 


(11) 
Corrects the notebooks im- 
mediately if possible and re- 


Passes in activities that are 
recorded in notebooks. 


turns books with directions 
for making corrections. 
(12) 
Check and return corrected Return corrected notebooks 


to the instructor. 

(13) 
Follow the floor talks, ask Give floor talks of from 5 to 
questions of the speaker or 10 minutes in length. 
other members of the class 
at the close of the talk; sum- 
marize the talk if necessary. 

(14) 
that is Write a one or two-page es- 

say in class. 

(15) 
Reads two or three of the Listen to the reading. Ask 
best essays that were written questions about interesting 
the day before. Comments on points. Pupils who have 
the strong points. Posts some failed begin a re-study pre- 
of the best ones on the buile- paratory to re-writing in 
tin board, Returns those that class. 
are below grade with defi- 
nite suggestions for re-writ- 
ing. 


notebooks. 


Any supervision 
necessary. 
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Teacher Activities Pupils 
(16) 
Listens. Debating. 
(17) 
Suggests the topics and di- Discuss important review 
rects the discussion. topics. 
(18) 
Gives short readings to the Listen to the reading and 


class on important topics make summaries of the read- 


that are not treated fully in _ ing. 
their texts. 
(19) 
“Selling” current topics to Listen to the instructor’s 
individuals a few days before comment on each current 


such topics are to be given 


topic, ask questions about it, 
in class. 


choose the one in which they 
are most interested. 
(20) 
Listens to the presentation of | Present current topics to the 
the topic. Asks questions to class. All members of the 


bring out the important class write a brief summary 
points, Summarizes if neces- after the discussion. 
sary. 

(21) 
Give general directions for Form and organize commit- 
the work. Assist in any way tees; arrange meetings, 


that is required. gather data and make re- 
ports to the class. 

(22 
Makes suggestions of mate- 
rial that is expected to be in 
the written organization. 
Reads a few of the best pa- 
pers. Returns papers that 
show need of re-study. 


Organize the unit after the 
assimilation period is com- 
pleted. 


(23 
Gives directions about the 
type of recitation, listens and 
gives instructions about re- 
study to those who have 
failed. 


Recite on the subject matter 
of the unit. 


These teacher-pupil activities encourage a loose 
class organization. 

There are three different groupings that occur 
automatically as occasions require: 


I. The entire class working as a unit. 
This occurs under the following conditions: 
a) When a new worksheet is discussed. 
b) While the class is mastering the introductory ques- 
tions at the beginning of a unit’s study. 
c) Taking a test after completing the study of the in- 
troductory questions. 
d) During a debate. 
e) Reports made by committees. 
f) Any discussion of current topics. 
g) When review topics are under discussion. 
h) Reading to the class by the instructor. 
i) During the discussion of how the subject matter 
should be organized and the conduct of the recitation. 
II. The formation of one or more small groups. 
Such an organization occurs when one or several groups 
of pupils have particular problems to solve. 
The occasions for such groupings take place when: 
a) Several pupils need the assistance of the instructor 
for directed study. 
b) Committees organize and meet for work. 
c) Failures in tests make it necessary to re-study sub- 
ject matter, 
d) Pupils, who are not working as rapidly as a majority 
of the class, need to have class activities explained. 
III. The individual working by himself. 
It is an advantage to have as much of this individual work 
as possible done in class. It gives the instructor opportunity 
to make suggestions when necessary. It also frequently saves 


the pupil much wasted time. Writing of one or two-page 
themes, making graphs and cartoons, reading, collecting pic- 
tures and arranging notebooks are some of the individual ac- 
tivities that are carried on during the recitation hour. 


THe ApvANTAGES OF SucH A CONTRACT 
AssIGNMENT 

The advantages of this plan are threefold. It has 
a favorable effect upon: 1. The school as a unit. 2. 
The teacher. 3. The individual pupil. 

It affects the school constructively for at least 
two reasons: 

1. It is an incentive to build up a good working 
equipment for the various departments. 

Just as soon as a teacher begins to consider 
varied abilities and interests he finds that it is neces- 
sary to have a reasonably broad choice of material 
with which to work. Moreover, the material from 
which choices are to be made should be up to date if 
it is to be most serviceable. 

This does not mean that a large amount of money 
needs to be spent at any one time. 

If the teacher will keep informed upon what other 
instructors are using and also upon new publica- 
tions and other material which pertain to his field, 
he can gradually build up a serviceable equipment 
by a small outlay of money per year. 

Such an equipment should contain books, maps, 
pictures, daily papers, weekly and monthly periodi- 
cals, government reports both state and national, 
reports of special commissions and literature that 
are distributed by industrial, banking, and trans- 
portation concerns. 

2. It creates a spirit of serious work. 

The definiteness of the assignment creates an in- 
terest for the work in a large majority of the pu- 
pils. When, in addition to this, pupils find in each 
unit of work something that they like and want to 
do their interest is increased. The result is a grow- 
ing attitude for serious work on the part of the 
pupil body. This spirit carries over from one year 
to another and so helps to create an “atmosphere” 
for serious work. 


Tue Treacner ts Favorasty AFFECTED IN 
SreverRAL Ways 

1. It gives him a mastery of the material he is 
using. The preparation of questions and other class 
activities based upon a broad reading; making tests 
of both the objective and essay types give the 
teacher a comprehensive and an intensive working 
knowledge of the subject. 

2. Such a method of teaching keeps him alert 
for fresh material, new activities, and the necessity 
for new adaptations of the old activities to the 
needs of individuals. 

3. He becomes a director of activities during 
the recitation hour rather than a “hearer of les- 
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sons.” Pupils are preparing new work under the 
instructor’s direction rather than wasting time in 
rehearsing facts which were formerly learned. 

4. Best of all it makes the teacher a creative 
worker. We do not carry on creative work with- 
out enthusiasm and a deep interest in the thing we 
are doing. In this type of work the teacher does 
creative work not only in constructing a contract, 
but in adapting the material to individual needs as 
occasions require. The fact that an instructor is 
growing as a result of creative work arouses an 
enthusiasm that permeates the members of the class. 


Tue Purit tis BeENeFITep For A VARIETY OF 
REAsONS 
While such a contract assignment as we are dis 
cussing is very beneficial to the school as a unit 
and also to the teacher, its greatest value is for 
the individual pupil. In my own classes I find that 
the following values are outstanding: 
1. The codperation of the individual is enlisted 
from the time the assignment is made until the work 
is completed. The reason is clear, the assignment is 
definite. This in itself arouses interest and secures 
coéperation. 
Moreover, the individual finds activities which 
appeal both to his ability and special interests. The 
discussion of the assignment by the teacher before 
the class begins work clears up any question of pro- 
cedure in the various activities. Therefore, if the 
assignment has been made with a consideration for 
the individual pupil’s ability and interest and if the 
teacher has done a reasonably good piece of work 
in “selling” the assignment to the class the coépera- 
tion of the group is assured. 

2. Pupils must use initiative and originality to 
a greater or less degree in work of this type. The 
strongest pupils employ both abilities whenever op 
portunity offers. The weakest members of the group 
are indifferent to the value of applying these abili 
ties unless encouraged by the teacher. The majority 
of the class use both initiative and originality far 
more than is possible in an ordinary assignment. 
3. The correlation between subject matter found 
in texts and current literature. Provisions are made 
for such a study in every unit. It is usually possible 
to have a daily report from a newspaper or maga- 
zine followed by a discussion. These discussions 
intensify the interest of the class, necessitate a 
broader viewpoint than is possible to acquire from 
the study of texts only and cultivate the habit of 
careful newspaper and magazine reading. 
4. The value of working in small groups. Pro 
vision is made for some group work in the D con 
tracts of all assignments. We are sure that every 
individual will need to be able to work with other 
people throughout life. He needs to be able to lead 


when his turn comes and he must also learn how to 
follow. The contract assignment offers a splendid 
opportunity for such a training. 

Pupils enjoy this type of activity; they do the 
work well, and obviously gain practical experience 
from committee activities. 

5. The pupil has a variety of learning activities. 

These activities are closely correlated and are 
designed to give pupils an understanding and an 
appreciation of the unit under consideration. 

In order to successfully complete these activities, 
pupils read, talk, listen, draw, measure, make maps 
and diagrams, study pictures and maps, work alone 
and in group, make summaries and do other forms 
of written work. 

If these exercises have been done carefully and 
thoughtfully, the pupil has a much clearer under- 
standing of the subject he is studying than would 
be possible if he were studying the same subject 
with only the opportunity for a limited number of 
activities in the assignment. 

6. Provision is made for a variety of interests, 
which is a strong feature in this type of assign- 
ment. 

The boy who plans to take a two-year agricul- 
ture course naturally will choose different subject 
matter than the girl who is looking ahead to hos- 
pital work. When both find an activity in the unit 
that definitely applies to their needs, their interest 
in the subject is proportionately increased and con- 
sequently their school work becomes more effective. 
7. The objective for each piece of work is stated 
very definitely and is limited to a comparatively 
narrow range. 

The advantage for such a statement of the ob 
jective is obvious. We all realize the amount of time 
that is wasted in classroom discussion unless both 
teacher and pupils confine themselves within speci- 
fied limits. If we do not definitely provide for such 
limitations they are usually entirely disregarded 
and we have the consequent waste-during the pupil’s 
preparation period and the recitation hour as well. 

8. The recitation hour is more productive than 
itis with the formal recitation. 

How to check the waste of time during the reci- 
tation period of the ordinary type has been a prob- 
lem to many teachers. The range of ability and 
interest is so great, even in small classes, that only 
a fraction of the class is working to capacity at 
any one time. The application of the mastery unit 
very largely eliminates this waste. 

The variety of activities that takes place during 
a recitation period, the opportunity of clearing 
up questions that have arisen in the pupil’s mind 
and the anticipation of difficulties by the teacher 
all tend to make the recitation hour an interesting 
and productive period, 
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If any teacher is interested in increasing both 
quantity and quality of classroom work and has 
not attempted some adaptation of the mastery unit 
it is well worth trying. It may not be possible to 
start the work in all classes at the same time. It 
very likely would be better to adopt it in one class 
at a time especially if teaching several subjects. 

Limited facilities should not deter one from 
adopting such a method. Once the course is so or- 
ganized we become alert for subject matter to make 
it worthwhile. In a comparatively short time it is 
possible to make the facilities adequate for our 


needs at a comparatively small cost. 





1 Historical Outlook, May, 1933, 256. 

2“Economic Security of the Individual. A Responsibility 
of Education.” Orrin C. Lester. National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks, 1932, 7. 

* A brief and very clear statement of this plan is made in 
the Historical Outlook of November, 1932, 341. 

‘“The Unit Mastery Technique as Applied to Teaching 
History,” Anna Virginia Welch, Historical Outlook (Jan- 
uary, 1933), 20. 

*For the form of the unit, I am very much indebted to 
Dr. Howard E. Wilson’s instruction in the Harvard Uni- 
versity summer session. His Master List of Study-Activi- 
ties for Pupils in Social Science has been of particular as- 
sistance in suggesting varied activities not only in this-course 
but the others which I am now teaching. 


Current Events in World Affairs 


Georce H. E. Smiru 


The Soviet Union in Evolution 


Asia for the Asiaties 


Naval Armaments 


The Recovery Program 


Tue Far East 
The Soviet Union in Evolution 


Russia Enters the League. The most outstanding 
event of the summer—perhaps in many years—is So 
viet Russia’s admission into the League of Nations on 
September 18, and her immediate election to a perma 
nent seat on the Council. The move did not come as a 
surprise. or some time there had been signs in Europe, 
in the Far East, and in Russia too, that it was only a 
question of time and the right moment, chiefly the lat- 
ter. This is another way of saying that while all the 
ceremonies took place at the seat of the League, the 
real significance of Russian membership lies elsewhere. 

M. Litvinoff implied as much in his speech of accept- 
ance in Russia’s behalf. His address was genial, but 
pointed. He began by observing that the appearance of 
a new form of State had always met hostility from old 
States; and that there were still statesmen who dreamed 
of collective anti-Soviet measures. No one expected him 
to name these statesmen on such an occasion, but it is 
common knowledge that ever since the rise of Hitler in 
Germany and the Japanese invasion of Manchuria, Rus- 
sia has been outspoken in fear of war on her western 
and eastern frontiers. Statesmen from other countries 
less easily identified might be included. Litvinoff frank- 
ly told all of them that it was sheer folly to dwell upon 
such dreams— Russia was well able to look out for her 
self, and their own chances for united action against the 
Soviets were none too good. 

Passing to the broader questions of war and peace, 
Litvinoff declared that ten or fifteen years ago war 
seemed remote, but now “war must appear to all as the 
threatening danger of tomorrow. Everybody knows 
now,” he continued, “that the exponents of the idea of 
war, open promulgators of a refashioning of the map of 





Europe and Asia by the sword, are not to be intimidated 
by paper obstacles.” Here again the reference is fairly 
clear to Germany, who is rearming and otherwise disre- 
garding treaty arrangements, and to Japan whose acts 
in China and Manchuria are in defiance of the League 
Covenant, the Kellogg Pact and the Washington 
Treaty. “Peace and security cannot be organized on the 
shifting sands of verbal promises and declarations,” he 
said. ‘Nations are not to be calmed into feeling security 
by assurances of peaceful intentions . . . especially in 
those places where there are grounds for expecting ag- 
gression or where, only the day before, there have been 
talk and publication about wars of conquest in all direc- 
tions.” The failure of the Disarmament Conference 
“compels us to seek more effective means.”’ 

While thus openly voicing Russia’s desire for peace 
and security and the need of more effective measures 
against war, M. Litvinoff did not say much about the 
changes in Russia itself that have helped to prepare the 
Socialist State for League membership. This is a matter 
of much importance. Many nations have been looking 
upon Russia as the black sheep of the family of nations, 
and have refused on that account to have anything to do 
with the Soviets. On the other hand, it was not so long 
ago that Russian spokesmen denounced the League as 
“an alliance of world bandits against the proletariat.” 
It is evident that substantial changes must have oc- 
curred before such members of the family of nations 
could become reconciled. What are these changes? They 
must also be of interest and importance to the rest of 
the world. 

Changes within the Soviet Union. The abolition of 
the Ogpu by a series of decrees issued on July 10 is the 
latest of a number of internal changes which mark a 
definite turn in the evolution of the Soviet State. The 
Ogpu replaced the Cheka in 1922 as a secret police or- 
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ganization to protect the State against “‘counter-revolu- 
tion” and other political activities hostile to the Govern- 
ment. In later years, especially after 1930, its powers 
were broadened to include extensive economic activities. 
Reliable reports placed its membership at more than 
150,000 men, operating all over Russia and even abroad 
through a “foreign service.” The Ogpu was a powerful 
organization. It had the power to try by summary pro- 
cedure the individuals it arrested and to mete out to 
them any form of punishment including death. There 
was no appeal from its decrees. In exercising these 
powers, the Ogpu established “labor camps’ where 
hundreds of thousands of men were compelled to work 
on the roads and canals, in the mines, forests and lumber 
mills, and on other projects about the country. The 
greatest body of men herded in its labor camps came 
from the 5,000,000 kulaks who resisted Stalin’s drive 
to collectivize agriculture during 1930-1933. Because 
of its large and almost independent organization, and 
its summary police powers and tribunals, the Ogpu has 
been described as a “State within a State.” 

And now it is no more. The decrees have abolished 
it and have transferred its functions to a new body—the 
Commissariat for Internal Affairs, which is more di- 
rectly a subordinate part of the regular civil power of 
the Soviet State. The power to act summarily is greatly 
limited; and with some exceptions, accused persons 
will have to be brought before the regular courts of 
justice for trial. The right of appeal from all courts 
and tribunals to a Court of Appeal now affords further 
protection from arbitrary action to the Russian citizen. 

The case of the Ogpu has been given in detail because 
it was one of the keys to Soviet internal conditions. It 
served as a barometer on the state of Russian public 
opinion and on the stability of the Government. It re- 
flected the course of the sweeping drive to collectivize 
agriculture. Through its activities against sabotage, it 
aided observers to understand industrial progress under 
the Five Year Plan. It even helped to explain many 
things that were obscure in the Soviet foreign service 
and policy. Its passing at this time draws to a head a 
phase of Soviet development that began about 1925 
when the program for reconstruction in Russia tri- 
umphed over the broader Communist doctrine of world 
revolution; and later led to the expulsion of Leon 
Trotsky. It is conceivable that the new body may per- 
petuate much of the power and terror of the Ogpu under 
a new name. And vet other events support the belief that 
the change is more than in name only. 

The Ogpu is merely the latest of many structural 
changes in the Soviet Government. On June 20, 1934, 
the Revolutionary Military Council was replaced by a 
new advisory Council of War. This, together with the 
creation of a Department of Defense to take over the 
functions of the Commissariat of War, makes the mil- 
itary establishment more directly a part of the civil 
government structure, just as the police functions of the 
Ogpu have been closer-knitted and subordinated to the 
civil authority. The general decree of March 16, 1934, 
was of much broader scope and affected wide areas of 
economic and political life. By the March decree, and 
the subsequent orders of the Central Executive Com- 


mittee carrying it into effect in detail in the different 
branches of the government, the government agencies 
will be reorganized in many particulars, bureaucratic 
weaknesses will be wiped out, the principle of indi- 
vidual management and responsibility will replace the 
committee system, the operation of “Socialist competi- 
tion” will be enlarged, and new social welfare duties 
will be undertaken by the trade unions. 

Aside from the structural aspect of these changes, th: 
decrees and practices in economic and political] life in 
Russia today display a new attitude toward many of the 
ideas and practices once condemned in the intense 
hatred of capitalism. The change of viewpoint came 
about largely as the result of experiences derived from 
the operation of the Five Year Plan—experiences with 
red tape and poor management, uneven progress and 
lack of coérdination, absence of centers of authority 
and responsibility, floating labor, inefficient workman- 
ship, ineffectiveness of work incentives, and the pro- 
duction of goods of bad quality. These defects were 
felt keenly enough in the First Five Year Plan which 
emphasized the heavy industries, but they have been 
even more apparent in the year and a half under the 
Second Five Year Plan because this places great stress 
on the production of consumers’ goods where quantity 
and quality production demands far greater smoothness 
of the industrial machine. It is not surprising therefore 
to find the new attitude gaining strength. It is mani- 
fested in the higher pay and other rewards given to the 
skilled and more industrious workers, the more profi- 
cient students, and members of the Red Army. It can 
be seen in the enlarged scope marked out for “Socialist 
competition” in which factories vie with factories, and 
labor groups compete with other labor groups, in an 
effort to increase output, reduce costs, and improve the 
quality of the product. The new attitude may be said 
to have spread over Russia as a whole expressing itself 
in a sense of patriotism in which the Russian regards the 
“Socialist fatherland” in much the same feeling of pride 
and attachment so common in the nationalism prevalent 
in other countries. All of these internal changes and at 
titudes are far removed from the levelling tendencies in 
internal life (symbolized, for example, by free street 
ear and railroad rides) and cries of world revolution 
which dominated Russia in the first flush of the revolu- 
tion. The one thing retained however—and it is a prin- 
ciple of the greatest importance to the Soviet Union—is 
the absolute prohibition of any state of affairs that will 
permit one man to employ others for his own private 
profit. 

Changes in Soviet Foreign Policy. The changes in 
Russia’s foreign relations took a turn toward adjust- 
ment to the outer world very soon after the period of 
violent revolution had come to an end. Lenin saw the 
necessity of concessions to capitalism and collaboration 
with capitalist nations if Russia was to succeed in its 
program of economic reconstruction. The year 1924 
witnessed the first real beginning of friendly relations 
between the Soviets and many nations of the west. 
From that time forward the idea of “world revolution” 
began to recede; and the belief that Russia could build 
a strong, self-sufficient Socialist State without world 
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revolution gained strength. The failure of proletarian 
uprisings in other countries did much to turn the Soviets 
away from world revolution and toward internal de- 
velopment. The beginning of the Five Year Plan in 1928 
completed this shift in emphasis. The usual annual 
Congress of the Third (Communist) International, the 
instrument through which world revolution was fos- 
tered, has not been held since 1928. Making peace and 
security one of the corner stones of its foreign policy, 
the Soviet Union built up a network of non-aggression 
treaties with fourteen nations, including all of its ter- 
ritorial neighbors, except China, and all of the great 
powers except Great Britain and Japan. With the rising 
threat of Germany under Hitler, the Soviets moved 
toward a new understanding with France, reversing her 
former stand on the question of arms and security by 
supporting the French thesis of sanctions and regional 
agreements for mutual assistance. The Five Year Plan 
made the need for economic coéperation with other na- 
tions very urgent and a long series of trade and financial 
understandings were entered into with many nations. 
The Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931 strongly 
influenced Russia's turn to the western nations, to the 
United States with which relations were opened in 
November, 1933, after sixteen years of official non-in- 
tercourse, and finally to the League of Nations at the 
annual meeting of the Assembly just ended. So that 
from violent denunciation of capitalist nations, and 
after holding the League to be nothing more than a 
nest of bandits, the Soviets now find no difficulty in 
moving toward closer relations with the same nations 
both in and out of the League. 

This evolution in Russia’s internal structure, in her 
economic and political life, and in her relations with 
other nations, cannot be explained by any single fact 
or set of circumstances. Dramatic events like the rise of 
Hitler and the Japanese invasion of Manchuria may 
serve as convenient symbols—signposts—to mark some 
changes. Conditioning circumstances like the experi- 
ences of the Five Year Plan, the need of trade and 
credits from abroad, and the desire for peace and se- 
curity, may have demanded many adjustments the 
cumulative effect of which was to produce changes in 
growth and progress. But no one or combination of 
them can be selected out of the flow of events in time 
and space and be fixed upon as the sole reason why 
things are now different than thev used to be. It is per- 
haps more correct to say that both inside of Russia and 
in the outer world the wills and efforts of millions of 
individuals have been at work, thousands of events, 
great and small, have played a part, and dozens of poli- 
cies have been operative and dozens more discarded, 
as the post-war vears moved through reconstruction, 
expanding trade and some prosperity, depression, and 
now labored efforts to overcome economic stagnation. In 
these years and in this way, a nation built on new prin- 
ciples moved closer to those upholding the old, while 
they in turn moved closer to one they once looked upon 
as an outcast; and capitalism and socialism (insofar as 
we may employ such terms) have drawn closer together 
in fact by alterations in those things which formerly 
distinguished and separated them. 


ASIA FOR THE ASIATICS 


In contrast to the summer in Europe which provided 
plenty of excitement with the “‘cleansing”’ of the Nazi 
party in Germany, the Austrian crisis, the opening of 
the campaign for permanent possession of the Saar 
Territory, and the entry of Soviet Russia into the 
League, the period from June to October passed with 
comparative quietude for China, Manchuria, and ad- 
jacent regions in the Far East. This is not to say that 
nothing of importance took place there. What is meant 
by “comparative quietude” is that with the possible 
exception of the Russo-Japanese haggling over the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, very few of the happenings 
throughout the area reached a stage of tension or 
violence sufficient to command the front pages of the 
world’s press. Yet events recorded in the Far East in 
the course of the summer are not likely to be any less 
significant for the future merely because they took place 
in the dull light of routine—in the shadow rather than 
the spotlight of world attention. If a course of events 
could be described in terms of a central theme, it might 
be said with fair accuracy that the dominant theme in 
the Far East during the summer was “Asia for the 
Asiatics,” with Japan striking most of the leading notes. 

The Chinese Eastern Railway. Ever since Japanese 
troops took possession of southern Manchuria in the 
winter of 1931, it became increasingly clear that trouble 
with Russia over the Chinese Eastern Railway would 
develop. The inevitability of such a controversy goes 
back, of course, many years—principally to the Treaty 
of Portsmouth ending the Russo-Japanese War in 1905 
whereby Japan acquired the southern part of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway (from Changchun to Port 
Arthur and Dalny). For a time after that war, Russia 
and Japan harmonized their relations with respect to 
their various interests and desires in Manchuria. But 
the World War and the subsequent revolution in Russia 
ended those arrangements. With the southern part of 
the Chinese Eastern as a nucleus, supplemented by vari- 
ous “treaties” granting her additional “rights,” Japan 
built up the railway system in southern Manchuria 
which today is known as the South Manchuria Railway 
and its associated lines. During the same period, that 
section of the Chinese Eastern which runs from Ner- 
chinsk on the Russian border across Manchuria to 
Harbin and connects with the Trans-Siberian Railway 
into Vladivostock remained under Chino-Russian joint 
ownership with the Russians in active control. It is this 
section of the Chinese Eastern that became the basis 
of Russo-Japanese negotiations, especially after Man- 
chukuo was set up as an “independent” State in March, 
1932. 

While the Japanese extended their control over 
Southern Manchuria in defiance of the League, the Kel- 
logg-Pact, the Washington and other treaties bearing 
upon the issues involved, Soviet Russia, was engrossed 
in economic reconstruction and in need of peace. She 
adopted a passive role while Japan consolidated her 
gains and extended them even into Northern Man- 
churia, formerly looked upon as the Russian “sphere 
of influence.”’ The Soviets were outspoken enough about 
Japanese aggression, and several flare-ups indicated 
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intense agitation, but the Soviets singularly refrained 
from offering any provocation and did not take ary 
positive measures to check or counteract the Japanese 
penetration. Then the State of Manchukuo was set up, 
and by its independence claimed to have succeeded to 
all the rights of China in and to the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. Incidents of bombings on the road, of various 
interferences with its trackage, equipment and 
schedules, and difficulties over its management, followed 
thick and fast upon each other. Russia found it more 
and more impossible to operate the road in such a diffi- 
cult situation. It was then that Russia really entered in 
seriousness upon negotiations to dispose of her interest 
in the Railway. 

The question of price raised the principal barrier to 
an early accord, with Russia reported or asking about 
$125,000,000 in gold rubles, or ten times more than 
Manchukuo appeared willing to pay. For over a year 
the negotiations progressed or lagged at intervals ac- 
cording to the course of the higgling process. The diffi 
culties in operating the Railway likewise continued, 
with the situation growing tense on more than one occa 
sion. On August 20, 1934, the Soviet Union sent a 
sharp note about the situation to the Japanese Govern- 
ment. The discussions between the countries ceased and 
it was feared that a rupture of the peace was really im 
minent. Something of the seriousness of the situation 
must have impressed itself upon Japan for she replied 
in a mild and conciliatory tone; and early in September 
the talks were resumed. At the present writing a report, 
unofficial but appearing to be reliable, indicates that the 
main differences have been adjusted and that final 
agreement is near at hand. 

If the sale is made, the practical effect is likely to be 
the complete retirement of Soviet Russia from direct, 
material interest in North Manchuria. Japan, through 
the convenient agency of Manchukuo, will take over the 
area; and a period of rising differences with China 
proper is then likely to ensue. 

The Amau Declaration—A Japanese Monroe Doc 
trine Over Eastern Asia. It may have been with this 
prospect of renewed controversy with China in mind, 
that Japan gave out a most unusual statement last 
April. Certainly the declaration made by Fiji Amau, 
Chief of the Intelligence Division in Tokyo, on April 
17, 1934, has direct bearing not only on the policy 
Japan has pursued to date but also on the policy she is 
likely to follow in the future. The statement was made 
in a very irregular manner and there was much con 
fusion surrounding it. Although excitement over it has 
subsided, there is every indication that the issue will be 
raised up anew either in connection with political or 
trade relations of the western powers in Eastern Asia, 
or in the course of such broader questions as that of 
naval armaments which will be opened up next year. 

As originally stated by Mr. Amau, Japan’s redefini 
tion of policy in the Far East was a warning to the 
League of Nations and to the western powers not to 
interfere in China. The declaration was surrounded 
with mystery from the start. The announcement of a 
“policy” is always important. Yet when foreign diplo 
mats tried to get a copy of the Amau statement none 


were available. For several days there was confusion 
about the matter. On April 20, a second statement of 
policy was made which the Japanese Foreign Office sent 
to the British and American embassies in response to 
their request for the original statement. After several 
obscure references to Japan’s “special position” in her 
relations to China, her ‘‘mission” and ‘‘special respon- 
sibilities” in Eastern Asia, and her desire to keep up 
friendly relations with foreign nations, the gist of the 
document is covered in the following words: ‘““We con- 
sider it only natural that to keep peace and order in 
Eastern Asia we must even act alone on our own re- 
sponsibility, and it is our duty to do so. At the same time 
there is no country but China that is in a position to 
share with Japan the responsibility for the maintenance 
of peace in Eastern Asia.” The statement then went on 
to say that Japan objects both to China’s seeking to 
avail herself of the influences of other countries “‘in 
order to resist Japan,” and to the joint operations of 
any foreign powers in the China area whether in the 
name of “technical and financizi assistance”’ 
wise. Negotiations between individual nations and 
China “not detrimental to peace in Eastern Asia” will 
not be interfered with. 

The statement aroused immediate response in China 
who prepared to demand a conference of the powers by 
the authority of the Washington Treaty, in the League 
because of its efforts to assist China through expert 
advisers, and in the British and American foreign of 
fices because of their several interests 
political 
and 


or other 


commercial and 
in China and the Far East. Both the British 
American Governments took the occasion to re 
assert their rights and interests under treaties and other 
arrangements concerning China. The American Gov- 
ernment declared that “no can, without the 
assent of the other government concerned, rightfully 


nation 


endeavor to make conclusive its will in a situation where 
there are involved the rights, obligations, and the legit 
imate interests of other sovereign states.” 

There the matter rests diplomatically. But that the 
issue will come up again is certain. In a speech delivered 
before the Army and Navy Club at Chicago on May 21, 
1934, Hirosi Saito, Japanese Ambassador to the United 
States, asserted that “Japan’s motives in the Far East 
are not different from the motives of the United States 
in this hemisphere. ... Japan is determined to fulfill her 
responsibilities fully and successfully as the principal 
stabilizing influence in Eastern Asia.” It is interesting 
to note that this new policy by which Japan constitutes 
herself sole guardian of “peace” in the Far East comes 
in the year when Admiral Perry's “opening” of Japan 
to American commerce records its eightieth anniversary. 

China. F.xcept for the storm of protests by Chinese 
industrial and commercial interests and foreign business 
associations in China which arose over the new Chinese 
tariff schedules that went into effect on July 3, the lull 
of the summer included most of China proper also. Oc- 
cupied by floods, drought and the plague, the Chinese 
have had little time for military or political activities 
on the larger stage of the Far East. 

The new tariff appears to favor Japan since the rates 
on goods customarily coming from the west were raised 
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while the rates on those products exported by Japan to 
the mainland have been lowered. This and the absence 
of active anti-Japanese sentiment have been taken to 
indicate the growing influence of Japan, and the proba- 
bility that China may be preparing to accept the situa 
tion in Manchuria. Judgments such as these are prema- 
ture in respect to a country like China which is still 
without effective national] solidarity. For while in one 
area there will be shown an inclination in favor of a 
particular object, another area may present strong op 
position to it, as appears for example by the proclama- 
tion reported to have been issued on August 2 by a 
group including Madame Sun Yat-sen calling for a 
“holy war” against Japan. 

A glance at a current map shows better than can any 
description of political conditions what has been hap 
pening to China during recent years. The vast empire 
that embraced the eighteen provinces of China proper 
and the five outlying dependencies appears to be flying 
to bits in the manner in which a rapidly whirling body 
throws off sections of its mass loosely attached at its 
periphery. In such a manner China has lost sovereignty 
over Outer Mongolia which is now an independent com 
munist area virtually controlled by The Soviet Union. 
Last April, Inner Mongolia, while still professing loyal- 
ty to the Nanking Government, 
autonomous Mongolian 


inaugurated an 
Government, and there are 
the future battle for its control will 
not involve China so much as it will the communists on 
one hand and the Japanese through Manchukuo on the 
other. Chinese Turkestan and Tibet are already under 
foreign influence. North of the Great Wall, the new 
State of Manchukuo gives every promise of being 
permanently lost to China as was Korea earlier in the 
century. Almost within the heart of China proper, some 
seven areas——the largest being along the Fukien-Kiang 
si border and in eastern Szechwan 


indications that 


are in the control 
of Communists acting independent of Nanking and the 
Chinese authorities. What is left of effective govern 
ment in China appears to be limited to areas centering 
about Canton in the south and Nanking in the north, 
neither of which can agree with the other for long upon 
any consistent, unified policy for China as a whole. 


Navat ARMAMENTS 


the 
peace of Eastern Asia, Japan may be following the 
usual diplomatic practice of “making a case’’ for the 
naval conference scheduled to be held in 1935. By two 
treaties—the Washington Treaty in 1921 and the Lon 
don Naval Treaty in 1930—the principal sea powers 
of the world (chiefly Great Britain, the United States 
and Japan) limited the size of their naval armaments 
and defined the ratio of fleets to one another (for the 
above powers respectively, the ratio tonnage of capital 
ships was fixed at 5-5-3). By its own terms, the London 
Treaty expires in 1936 unless its provisions are ex 
tended or revised by another naval conference. It is this 
conference, provided for by the London Treaty, that is 
scheduled to be held in 1985. A preparatory meeting 
“to explore” the possibilities for agreement was held in 


In asserting her responsibility for preserving 


London last June. The British, Americans, and Jap- 
anese, were expected to take part in it. The Japanese, 
after accepting the invitation did not send any delegates 
to London. But back in Japan the navy leaders were 
reported as demanding equality in armaments with 
Great Britain and the United States, the abolition of all 
ratios, and the exclusion of “‘political’’ questions from 
the 1935 conference. While the British and American 
delegates were at London awaiting the effect of a change 
in the Japanese cabinet, the Japanese policy remained 
unchanged, except that Japan suggested she would be 
willing to take part in another preliminary meeting 
scheduled to be held in October. 

There the matter rests. During the years since the 
Washington and London agreements both Great Britain 
and Japan have been bringing their navies up to the 
full strength permitted under the treaties. For a num- 
ber of years the United States, which at the time of the 
Washington Conference was well on the way to having 
the greatest and most powerful battleship and battle- 
cruiser fleet in the world, neglected its building pro- 
gram. With the world seeking disarmament there was 
always the hope that the maximum limits set by the 
limitation treaties would be reduced further. In that 
case the United States would not incur the economic 
waste of having to scrap ships as she had done after 
the other treaties. When it became apparent that other 
nations intended to build to the limits of the treaties, 
there was much agitation in American naval circles to 
do likewise. Responding in part to this demand, to the 
usual commercial pressure for naval construction, and 
to the idea that government spending for ship con- 
struction may help to overcome the depression, the 
Congress passed the Vinson Naval Bill in the session 
just closed. The bill declared the policy of the United 
States to be that of bringing the composition of the navy 
up to the limit prescribed by the naval treaties. It pro- 
vided for replacements and new construction at a cost 
of approximately $230,000,000 spread over the next 
three years. While it cannot be doubted that part of this 
huge program is a serious attempt to meet the countrv’s 
need for an adequate naval defense, Section 4 of the bill 
authorizing the President to suspend construction in the 
event of an international agreement further limiting 
naval armaments gives some indication that part of the 
bill seeks to put the American negotiators in a position 
to “bargain” at the 1935 conference. The bill also shows 
that American naval policy is still geared primarily 
to world naval developments rather than to a clear 
conception of United States requirements for national 
defense. 

Notwithstanding the wish of the Japanese to exclude 
“political” questions from the 1985 conference, it is 
safe to say that such questions will form a background 
for any action that is taken. The Japanese policy 
toward China and the mainland of Asia, and her atti 
tude toward trade and commercial expansion throughout 
the Far East, will be reflected in tonnage ratios and 
gun calibers. Likewise the British interests in the Far 
East, and the American position in relation to China 
and the Philippines, may be expected to figure con- 
spicuously behind the technical discussions. 
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Tue Unirep Srares 

The Recovery Program. The 73rd Congress closed 
its session in June leaving on the nation’s statute books 
a body of legislation likely to change in many important 
particulars the whole course of American economic, 
political and social life. From the day in October, 1929, 
when the stock market crash broke the inflated values 
of securities, the nation had been hopelessly swirling in 
the downward spiral toward economic stagnation, wide- 
spread social distress, and political upheaval. Factories 
cut down on production throwing millions of men out 
of work through no fault of their own. Farmers were 
unable to sell the crops they produced ; and their farms 
and personal property were being taken from them be- 
cause their income was not enough to meet their obliga- 
tions. Wages were cut everywhere and people stopped 
buying “luxuries” and even the necessities, while goods 
glutted the markets, prices tumbled downwards, and 
widespread commercial distress stalked the country. 
The building and durable goods industries were forced 
almost to a standstill. States, cities and counties, de- 
faulted on their obligations as the sources of revenues 
progressively dried up. The people—some needing 
money and others fearful of the safety of their funds— 
began to draw heavily upon their bank deposits, which 
only aggravated the situation and eventually forced the 
banks throughout the nation to close. It was at this 
juncture that Franklin D. Roosevelt and the new Dem- 
ocratic Congress took over the administration of the 
nation in March, 1933, under the promise of giving the 
American people a “New Deal.” 

The record of this Congress—generally referred to 
as the ““Recovery Program’’—has been amazing. It met 
the banking crisis promptly by the Emergency Banking 
Act, the provision of adequate supplies of currency, and 
a gold policy which, together with a subsequent law 
applying to silver, practically nationalized the money 
metals within the United States. Through the National 
Industrial Recovery Act and the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, it laid the foundations for a complete reor- 
ganization of industry and agriculture along lines never 
before experienced in this country. It altered the mone- 
tary system, inaugurated banking reforms, and greatly 
expanded credit machinery. It regulated the traffic in 
securities and the business of security exchanges. It 
gave labor a chance to secure minimum wages, limita- 
tion of hours, better working conditions, and guaranteed 
the workers the right to organize freely and be repre- 
sented by representatives of their own choosing. Steps 
toward the coérdination of railroad transportation and 
toward a unified system of all forms of transportation 
were laid out. To take up the slack of unemployment, 
the Congress authorized a huge program of public 
works under which thousands of projects involving sev- 
eral bi!lions of dollars were provided for. Through such 
projects as the Civilian Conservation Corps, the Civil 
Works Administration, and the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, workers were provided with jobs 
and distress was relieved. Aid was given to states, cities 
and other governmental units in meeting their problems, 
and to industries, banks, investment companies, rail- 
roads, merchants, farmers, and individual home owners, 


against the loss of their businesses and properties. The 
Federal Government itself was altered in many re 
spects, particularly in the changes in its structural form 
owing to the large number of new agencies set up by the 
legislation. 

Aside from the sweeping character of the legislation 
and the innovations it introduced into American eco- 
nomic life, unusual features of the laws of the 73rd 
Congress lie in their objective and form. In the prin- 
cipal acts, the Congress set forth a general policy and 
broad directions, leaving it to the Executive to de- 
termine the means and set up the agencies by which the 
law was to be carried out in substance. Aside from this 
matter of the form of legislation, the other principal 
feature of the whole body of laws passed by the Con- 
gress was that it dealt predominantly with the problem 
of “distribution” (the problem of putting an existing 
economy to work and distributing its goods) rather than 
the problem of “production” (a problem of increasing 
the absolute peak-load capacity of the economic ma- 
chinery) which had characterized the capitalist system 
for more than two hundred years. That is to say, the 
73rd Congress may be said to mark a great shift in 
emphasis from building techniques of production to 
devising better techniques of distribution and consump- 
tion. 

The Summer of 1934—The Approaching Elections 
The President’s Accounting. The Recovery Program as 
sketched in above has bristled with problems during the 
twenty monthis it has been in operation, and there is still 
widespread confusion as to its operation and outcome. 
During the past summer, particularly, a wave of strikes 
swept the country leading up to the great textile strike 
in September which threatened to raise serious problems 
in meeting not only the issues of the strike but also the 
violence and unrest which accompanied it. In one way 
and another, with boards, commissions, conciliators and 
other devices, these strikes were settled, although many 
of the problems they raised still await fundamental ad- 
justment. The momentum of congressional investigation 
of conditions, situations and various abuses continued 
throughout the summer with investigations on power, 
aviation, the munitions industry, and Nazi activities in 
the United States. In the autumn the election cam- 
paigns got under way with various interests beclouding 
their real objectives behind charges of “regimentation,” 
lost “liberty,” the violated “constitution,” “sound 
money” and other political shibboleths. Speaking over 
the radio to the people for the first time since June, the 
President, as reported in the New York Times on Oc- 
tober 1, said: “We are bringing order out of chaos... 
private enterprise in times such as these cannot be left 
without assistance and without reasonable safeguards 
lest it destroy not only itself but also our processes of 
civilization.” He outlined the broad divisions of the 
Recovery Program and cited the gains to date. He gave 
some indication of the direction the program would take 
in the future. He called upon industry and labor to sup- 
port him in a “trial period” of industrial peace. Refus- 
ing to consider the possibility of a permanent body of 
unemployed, the President said “we will arrange our 
national economy to end our present unemployment as 
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soon as we can and then take wise measures against its 
return.” He closed his address by declaring that he pre- 
ferred the broader definition of liberty under which “we 
are moving forward to greater freedom, to greater se 


curity for the average man” than under the definition of 


liberty “under which for many years a free people were 
being gradually regimented into the service of the priv 
ileged few.” 

Foreign Relations. In the field of foreign affairs, the 
Recovery Program started out under its general policy 
of “the good neighbor.” It took steps to “‘free’’ the 
Philippines, and end the right of the United States to 
intervene in Cuba, withdrew American military forces 
from Haiti, opened relations with Soviet Russia, and 
moved in the direction of stopping the sale of arms to 
belligerent nations. The Congress authorized the Pres 
ident to bring about American membership in the Inter 
national Labor Organization, and the Senate ratified a 
number of treaties dealing with the peaceful settlement 
of disputes between nations, limitations on the trade in 
arms, questions of nationality, border relations with 
Mexico, and the rights and duties of nations. In further- 


ance of foreign trade, the Congress passed a reciprocal 
tariff act under which a new trade treaty has already 
been negotiated with Cuba, and many others are pend- 
ing. Export and import banks have been established to 
assist in the financing of trade, and trade itself is made 
easier by the creation of foreign-trade zones. 

It cannot be said that the Recovery Program and all 
of the acts done in connection with it have overcome the 
depression or even have solved the problems of wider 
significance in American life. The tactics of government, 
it appears, is still experimental. According to the Pres- 
ident, the Recovery Program has on the one hand 
“avoided .. . the theory that business must be taken 
over into an all-embracing government”; and on the 
other hand it has avoided “the equally untenable theory 
that it is an interference with liberty to offer reasonable 
help when private enterprise is in need of help.” 

“The course we have followed fits the American 
practice of government—a practice of taking action 
step by step, of regulating only to meet concrete needs 

a practice of courageous recognition of change.” 


An Open Letter 


October 1, 1934 
To ALL FRIENDS OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES: 


Now is the time for all good men and women to come 
to the aid of our common cause. Never before have the 
Social Studies received so much attention in the realm 
of education, business, government, or society in gen 
eral. It is the greatest opportunity ever presented to 
any group of people in any educational field to impress 
their convictions upon the life of their own times. 

The extent to which we codperate will determine the 
extent of our influence. In the National Council for the 
Social Studies we have an association which reaches 
out to include all who are interested in our field. His 
torian, geographer, political scientist, economist. 
sociologist—there is a place for all and an opportunits 
to contribute to the promotion of a common cause, for 
no longer would we set up barriers between one social 
science and another. We who are teachers are especially 


concerned that these subjects or any combinations of 


them shall enjoy their proper place in the programs of 
our schools, and we who as citizens realize their im 
portance desire to impress this importance upon school 
administrators and upon the general public. 

This letter is, therefore, an appeal to all who have 
been affiliated in the past with the National Council for 
the Social Studies to continue that affiliation and re- 
double their past interest. It is a call to those who have 
not joined this group to ally themselves with it so as to 
make their own interest more effective and to add 
strength to the codperative efforts of the entire group. 

The dues for membership in the National Council 
are three dollars, payable either to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Council, Dr. Bessie L. Pierce of the 


University of Chicago, or the Social Studies, 1021 Fil- 
bert Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. These dues en- 
title one to an annual subscription to 7'he Social Studies, 
the outstanding magazine for Social Studies teachers, 
which, by itself, would cost two dollars for the eight 
numbers issued in the course of a year; to the Yearbook 
of the Council, which is published annually in Febru- 
ary and when purchased separately costs two dollars; 
to whatever other bulletins may be published in the 
course of a year; and to full membership in the National 
Council for the Social Studies, with the right to vote at 
any meeting. Besides, one has further the consciousness 
that he is contributing to the promotion of the welfare 
of that educational interest which has so often been 
declared to be the proper core of every curriculum, and 
associating himself with others who are engaged in the 
same worthy cause. 

Past publications of the National Council which are 
now in print may be obtained from the McKinley Pub- 
lishing Company at the rates indicated in the list.* 

Regular meetings of the National Council will be 
held during the coming vear as follows: 


Christmas holidays, 1934: Annual business and pro- 
gram meeting in connection with the American 
Historical Association, at Washington. 

February 23, 1935: Regular meeting in connection 
with the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, at Atlantic City. 

A joint meeting with the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association at the annual meeting of that 
Association in Cincinnati about the last week in 
April. 

July, 1935: A meeting as the Department of the 
Social Studies in connection with the summer meet- 
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ing of the Nationa] Education Association, at Den- 
ver. 

Further meetings are being arranged in connection 
with state, divisional, and local sessions of Social Stud- 
ies teachers in various parts of the country. It is hoped 
that members will attend these meetings whenever the 
opportunity is open to them, and it is particularly 
urged that any who have not previously joined the 
National Council should do so promptly. 

The officers of the Council for the calendar year of 
1984 include: President, Howard E. Wilson, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass.; First Vice-President, Edgar B. Wesley, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; Second 
Vice-President, R. O. Hughes, Board of Public Educa 
tion Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Bessie L. Pierce, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl1.; 
Executive Committee, the Ex-Presidents, and Cecilia A. 
Irvine, University High School, West Los Angeles, 
Calif.; William A. Hamm, Walton High School, New 
York City. W. G. Kimmel, 1004 Physics Building, Co 


Recent Happenings 


DecemBer MEETINGS OF THE NATIONAL CoUNCIL 


The National Council for the Social Studies will par- 
ticipate with the American Historical Association in a 
luncheon meeting in Washington, D.C., on Saturday, 
December 29, devoted to a discussion of the Report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies. Professor John 
W. Cooper, formerly United States Commissioner of 
Education, and now of George Washington University, 
will preside. Meetings of the National Council are 
scheduled for the morning and afternoon of the same 
day. 

1934 marks the fiftieth anniversary of the American 
Historical Association, and a Founders’ Dinner is 
planned for the evening of December 29. Five charter 
members of the Association are living and are expected 
to be at the dinner, where an address is to be given by 
President Roosevelt. Full details of the meetings of the 
Association, scheduled for December 27, 28 and 29, 
may be secured by addressing the American Historical 
Association, Washington, D.C. 


Series or ARTICLES ON THE SociaL SrupiEs 


For the September number of the Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House, Paul R. Hanna, chairman of 
the issue, has selected the theme “American Recon- 
struction.”” Among the articles in the issue of special 
significance for social-science teachers are the follow- 
ing: “The Bearing of Administrative Theory and Prac 
tice on Social Education,” by Jesse H. Newlon; “Some 
Curriculum Developments in Los Angeles,” by W. B. 
Featherstone; “Social Studies in Wilmington, Dela 


lumbia University, New York City, is Managing Editor 
of the official journal, The Social Studies. Any of the of- 
ficers will be glad to confer with all who are interested 
in the work of the Council. 
R. O. HuGues 
Second Vice-President 
National Council for the Social Studies 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 


* Redman, Annabel. Classified Catalog of Textbooks in the 
Social Studies for Elementary and Secondary Schools. 50 ¢. 

Gibbons, Alice N. Tests in the Social Studies. $1.00. 

Kimmel, W. G. The Management of the Reading Program 
in the Social Studies. $1.00. 

Wilson, F. H. and H. E. Bibliography of American Biography 
Selected and Annotated for Secondary Schools. 75 c. 

First Yearbook: Some Aspects of the Social Sciences in the 
Schools (1931). $2.00. 

Second Yearbook: Classroom and Administrative Problems 
in the Teaching of the Social Sciences (1932). $2.00. 

Third Yearbook: Supervision in the Social Studies (1933). 
$2.00. 

Fourth 
$2.00. 


Yearbook: The Social Studies Curriculum 


(1934), 


in the Social Studies 


By CommirrEE oN CurRENT INFORMATION OF THE NATIONAL CouNCIL For THE SociaL Srupies 
Howarp E. Witson, Chairman, Harvard University 


ware,” by L. Thomas Hopkins; ‘Art and Social Stud- 
ies,” by ‘T. Karl Kurzband; ‘Social Studies Coéperate 
with Community Social Agencies,” by Mary FE. Her- 
rick; ‘Preliminary Report on an Experimental Course 
in Economics,” by Lester Dix; “Social Studies Con 
tribute to American Reconstruction,” by Mabel Skin- 
ner; and “Reflections after Teaching Contemporary 
Problems,” by Ruth Wood Gavian. 


Feperat Arp ror Epucatrion 


The Research Division of the National Education 
Association anounces the publication of a bulletin en 
titled, “Emergency Federal Aid for Education: A Re- 
view of the Evidence,” in which is summarized data 
having a bearing on the formation of policies with 
regard to federal emergency aid for education. The 
bulletin sells for fifteen cents and can be secured by 
addressing the Research Division, National E.ducation 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 


EpucaATION By Rapio 


The National Advisory Council on Radio in E.duca 
tion announces several] series of weekly radio programs 
which should prove of interest and value to teachers 
and pupils of the social studies. The series of programs 
are as follows: 

Doctors, Dollars and Disease, Monday, 10:45-11:00 

p.m. (October 1-February 25) 
You and Your Government, Tuesday, 7:30-7:45 P.M. 
(October 2-January 29) 
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Economics in a Changing Social Order, Thursday, 
10:30-11:00 p.m. (October 4-December 20) 

Vocational Guidance, Friday,’ 2:45-3:00 p.m. (Oc- 
tober 26-May 10) 

The Lawyer and the Public, Saturday, 7:45-8:00 
p.m. (October 6-December 22 

Art in America, Saturday, 8:00-8:20 p.m. (October 
6-January 26) 

Round Table Discussion on Topics of Current Inter- 
est, Sunday, 12:30-1:00 P.M. 

The time indicated for the programs is Eastern 
Standard Time. Detailed information concerning sub- 
jects and participants will be sent free of charge by the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York, New York. 


PAMPHLET ON THE PREVENTION OF CRIME 


Reprints of 
Crime,” 


“Education and the Prevention of 
an address delivered by Royal S. Copeland, 
Chairman of the United States Senate Committee on 
Crime, before the National Education Association, De 
partment of Superintendence, Cleveland, Ohio, Febru 
ary 1934, may be secured by addressing the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 


D.C, 


CoMMISSION FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Of the sixteen projected volumes in the Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies, the following are 
now available and may be secured from Charles Scrib 
ner’s Sons, New York, New York: 

A Charter for the Social Sciences in the Schools, by 

Charles A. Beard, $1.25 

An Introduction to the History of the Social Sciences 

in the Schools, by Henry Johnson, $1.25 

Citizens’ Organizations and the Civie Training of 

Youth, by Bessie Louise Pierce, $2.00 
Geography in Relation to the Social Sciences, by 
Isaiah Bowman, $2.25 

Civie Education in the United States, by Charles E. 
Marriam, $1.75 

The Nature of the Social Sciences, by Charles A. 
Beard, $1.75 

Educational Administration as Social Policy, by 
Jesse H. Newlon, $2.00 

Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commis 


sion, 1.25. 


SocitaL SCIENCES IN THE COLLEGES 


Social sciences are now the most popular field of 
concentration in terms of major courses in Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton Universities, and are superseded 
only by English in Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley, ac 
cording to a summary of an investigation reported by 
Robert G. Albion, in the May 6 issue of the New York 


Times. 


The percentage of students concentrating in social 
sciences in Princeton has remained practically the 
same for a decade, with an average of 41 per cent, while 
literature ranks second with an average of 26 per cent 
for the decade. In Harvard the average for the decade 


for both social sciences and literature is 35 per cent, 
with marked gains for social sciences and decreases 
in preferences for literature during the last five years. 
Greater variations in preferences for social sciences as 
a major field of concentration is revealed by different 
classes of Yale students, with an average of 31 per cent 
for the decade, surpassed by literature with an average 
of 53 per cent for the decade. 


Connecticut TERCENTENARY PAMPHLETS 

The Connecticut Tercentenary Commission, marking 
the three-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Con- 
necticut, has prepared a series of twenty-nine pam- 
phlets covering various features of Connecticut history. 
These pamphlets may be obtained for twenty-five cents 
each by addressing the Commission at Hartford, Con- 
necticut. The Commission will also furnish schools with 
scripts and scenarios for short plays and pageants 
suitable for presentation by pupils. 


BuLLetins on HEattu 


The general theme of the Health Bulletin for Teach- 
ers of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company dur- 
ing 1934-1935 will be the development of the scientific 
attitude toward health, with emphasis on pioneers who 
have made this attitude possible. The tentative Table 
of Contents includes such topics as “Cultural Values 
of Health Education,” “Welch and Bacteriology,” 
“Jenner and Immunity,” “Reed and Mosquito-borne 
Disease,” “Trudeau and Vital Resistance,” “Nutri- 
tion,” ““Mental Hygiene,” “The Preparation of Health 
Leaders,” “Health Education for Teachers and Ad- 
ministrators,’ and “The Year’s Progress in Public 
Health.” Teachers interested in receiving the bulletins 
should place their names on the mailing list of the 
School Health Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, New York. 


Tue Unrrep Srares Society 

The United States Society, a coéperative, non-com- 
mercial organization established to develop active inter- 
est in government, distributes three publications to 
schools and colleges: (1) Uncle Sam’s Diary, a weekly 
current-events paper for students; (2) T’he Teacher's 
Bulletin, a weekly publication containing additional ma- 
terial for teachers using Uncle Sam’s Diary in their 
classes; and the Current Debater, a monthly publica- 
tion containing briefs and materials on both sides of 
outstanding controversial issues. The dues, seventy-five 
cents a year for Junior Members of the United States 
Society, cover the cost of the three services. Teachers 
wishing to enroll their pupils should address the United 
States Society, 2201 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


NatrioNaL Councit or Business Epucation 


Business teachers, representing the most recent 
major group of teachers to organize a national council, 
last December, at Cincinnati, Ohio, formed the National 
Council of Business Education. A folder, explaining the 
purpose, nature, and program of the Council, may be 
secured by writing to the secretary, Miss Helen 
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Reynolds, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. The officers 
of the newly organized Council are: President, Paul S. 
Lomax, New York University, New York, New York; 
Vice-President, Ray Abrams, Samuel J. Peters High 
School of Commerce, New Orleans, Louisiana; Secre- 
tary, Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; 
Treasurer, A. E. Bullock, Supervisor of Commercia] 
Education, Los Angeles, California. 


SuGGEstTiIons ON AsKING QUESTIONS 


The Harvard Teachers Record for October, 1934. 
contains a stimulating article by Kenneth F. Gell, Fast 
High School, Rochester, New York, on “The Art of 
Asking Challenging Questions.” After pointing out that 
the skill of asking thought-provoking questions is an 
essential element in the art of good teaching, Mr. Gell 
lists the following suggestions: (1) The question must 
present a problem; (2) The problem presented must be 
as personal as possible; (3) The background or setting 
of the problem should be dramatie and vivid; (4) The 
problem must be practical or at least probable; (5) The 
solution of the problem must involve using information 
that the pupil possesses or can readily acquire. But. 
the author concludes, “If it is asked what combinations 
of these suggestions are workable, and under what con 
ditions, or how often such questions should be asked . . . 
the answer is that, ‘Therein lies the art of teaching" 
The Harvard Teachers Record is a quarterly magazine. 
now in its fourth year, issued under the editorship of 
Charles Swain Thomas by the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The 
annual subscription price is two dollars. 


Tue Soctaut FrontrvIER 


A new journal, the Social Frontier, is being launched 
this fall under the editorship of George S. Counts. The 


purpose of the Social Frontier is to provide a medium 
in which the social attitudes waging battle today can be 
critically examined from the educational point of view, 
In its pages will be presented editorial comments; ar 
ticles by distinguished thinkers; interpretations of the 
arts; tentative programs for professional action; sym- 
posia devoted to crucial educational problems; reviews 
of important books, pamphlets, and magazines; and 
significant items from press, platform, and microphone, 
The Social Frontier will appear monthly during the 
school vear, beginning October 1934. The subscription 
price of $2.00 should be sent to the Social Frontier, 66 
West 88th Street, New York, New York. 

NaTioNAL Counci! 


Hisrory OF THE 


Some time ago the National Council for the Social 
Studies completed the first decade of its history. That 
decade not only witnessed the marked growth of the 
organization but also saw tremendous expansion in the 
educational field with which it is concerned. Students 
of the teaching of the social studies will welcome the an- 
nouncement that Professor Edgar Dawson, Hunter 
College, New York. one of the founders of the Council. 
has consented to serve as chairman of a committee to 
prepare a history of the Council. Members of the Com- 
mittee include the ex-presidents of the organization— 
Albert E. McKinley, University of Pennsylvania; J. 
Montgomery Gambrill. Columbia University ; Howard 
C. Hill and Rolla M. Tryon, University of Chicago; 
A. C. Krey, University of Minnesota; Dewitt S. Mor- 
gan, Technical High School, Indianapolis; William A. 
Hathaway, Riverside High School, Milwaukee; and 
William G. Kimmel, editor of the Social Studies. The 
report of the committee may well be anticipated as an 
illuminating document dealing with the social studies 
in a critical period. 


Book Reviews 


Edited by Harry J. Carman anv J. Bartietr Brenner, Columbia University 


Foreign Relations in British Labour Politics: A Study 
of the Formation of Party Attitudes on Foreign Af- 
fairs, and the Application of Political Pressure de 
signed to Influence Government Policy, 1900-1924. 
By W. P. Maddox. Harvard Political Studies, Har 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 1934. xv, 253 pp. 
This is an admirably constructed and balanced mono 

graph. It is not a history of the foreign relations of the 

period, but an analysis of “the origins, and manner of 
growth, of opinion within the Party,” as it emerged in 

1900 and developed toward the achievement of power 

in 1924, and of the political technique by which labor 

groups in England attempted to influence the Foreign 

Office. To the historian, it at first may seem unfortunate 

that the author did not extend the product of his re 

searches into a more complete and sequential record. 
but a study of his institutional method, subjecting cer- 
tain forces and personalities to microscopic examina 


tion, is convincing of its soundness. At worst, this book 
will be an indispensable piece of spadework to the 
historian who undertakes to write the final history of 
the Party or of the tangled diplomacy of the War and 
the Peace. 

The book is divided into two sections, Forces and 
Conditions, the first 
chapters on the Labor interest and its Political Organi 
zation, the Bases of Labor Attitudes on Foreign Affairs. 
and the Nature of Labor Leadership in Foreign Affairs: 
in the second, on the Formation of Labor Policy, Inter- 
within the Labor Movement, 
Political Propaganda and Pressure, and Party Action 
in Parliament. 


and Processes. In section are 


actions International 


With an apology, the author excludes imperial af 
fairs from the scope of his study. This deficiency is 
more real than perhaps he realizes. The reactions of 
British organized labor to Canadian naval policy and 
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Australian immigration imbroglios are no less meaning 
ful than its reaction to the state of the proletariat in 
post-war Hungary. 

In the philosophy of the dominating element of the 
Labor Party towards foreign affairs, there is revealed 
not the Marxian brand of internationalism, but, rather, 
a willingness to follow in the Nineteenth Century Lib- 
eral tradition of humanitarianism, anti-imperialism and 
indifference. As late as-1921, when the Party was mak- 
ing its most energetic effort to build up among its 
Parliamentary representatives a body of authoritative 
information on foreign affairs, the international work 
of the Executive did not involve more than 4% of the 
Party’s expenditures, 

The War and the pre-War naval race are shown as 
good indications of the fundamental conflict between 
the trade union representatives and the doctrinaire so 
cialists. There is tabulated for the reader an amazing 
correlation between the supporters of increased arma 
ments and the members for such constituencies as Wool 
wich Arsenal and the Dundees shipyards. 

There is appended to the book a serviceable but in 
complete index. ‘The documentation of the text is exten- 
sive, but the sources are almost entirely those 
emanating from Labor headquarters. Such standard 
works as Grey’s Twenty-Five Years and Ronaldshay’s 
Life of Curzon are missing. Similarly, the use of Con 
tinental sources might have lent more balance to the 
examination of the controversies within the interna 
tional labor movement. Not even Bebel’s Aus Meinem 
Leben is cited. Despite these omissions, the book 
achieves a tone of restraint and fairness throughout. 

Tuomas H. Le Dux 

Hanover, N.H. 


American History for Colleges. By David Saville Muz- 
zey and John A. Krout. Ginn and Company, Boston, 
1933. 872 pp. $3.60. 

The United States of America, Volume II, New Edi 
tion. By David Saville Muzzey. Ginn and Company, 
Boston, 1933. xlvii, 839 pp. $3.60. 

Growth of the United States, Revised Edition. By 
Ralph Volney Harlow. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1932. 872 pp. $3.75. 

Professor Muzzey. in collaboration with Professor 
Krout, has written another scholarly history for the use 
of college students. Its purpose is to fill the demands of 
colleges offering a brief introductory course in Amer- 
ican history. 

“The dominant theme of the volume is the trans 
formation of the agricultural society of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries into the highly industrialized 
society of the twentieth century, and the momentous 
effect of that transformation upon democratic ideals, 
political and economic theories, and governmental poli 
cies.” The chief emphasis is placed on the more recent 
developments. Considerably over half of the volume is 
devoted to the period since the Civil War, and approx 
imately a quarter of it to the World War and after. 

Professor Muzzey also has revised his volume, first 
published in 1924, on American history since the Civil 
War. This is an attempt, not merely to present in fuller 





detail the factual material offered in introductory 
courses in American history, but to emphasize the con- 
tinuity of history through the last three quarters of 
a century and to stress the importance of those out 
standing personalities who have, in fact, made history. 
The broad movements emphasized are the increasing 
economic sectionalism of East and West, industrial con- 
solidation with accompanying governmental control, 
and the emergence of the United States as a world 
power. 

The qualities of the books are those which have be- 
come associated with the works of Professor Muzzey. 
The books are scholarly, quite impartial, clear, and 
interesting. The factual material is well substantiated 
by the liberal use of quotations and footnotes. Further- 
more, the material of both volumes is supplemented by 
extensive bibliographies. On controversial issues, both 
points of view are presented with as much detachment 
as is possible. The style is forceful, pertinent, and very 
readable. On the whole, these volumes should find wide 
use in the classroom. 

Professor Harlow has revised and brought up to date 
his Growth of the United States, first published in 1925. 
Its purpose also is to serve as an introduction to Amer- 
ican history for college undergraduates. The necessity 
of making the subject of history interesting and capable 
of stirring the enthusiasm of students is recognized by 
the author, and he appears to have met it very success- 
fully. Many of the incidents and illustrative anecdotes 
are not those ordinarily found in an introductory his- 
tory. They are told in a very interesting manner. Those 
points of view which at various times were contrary to 
those more commonly accepted in the United States are 
more fully developed and explained than is customary. 
Although a personal bias to some extent may be inevi- 
table in any book on American history, the attitude of 
detachment which practically all historians claim is 
too much disregarded by Professor Harlow, partic- 
ularly when considering the purpose of this volume. 
This becomes most evident in his discussion of Thomas 
Jefferson for whom he apparently had a hearty dislike. 
In spite of this defect the book is well written and 
should become quite popular in college classes. Typo- 
graphical errors are noted on page 76, last line and on 
page 359, twentieth line. 

E_wyn Mavck 

New York City 


The American People and their Government. By Arnold 
J. Lien and Merle Fainsod. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 629 pp. 

This book represents one more attempt at the solution 
of the perennial problem of putting vitality as well as 
content into introductory government courses, courses 
which in past years have been notorious for their effect 
of depressing rather than stimulating student interest 
in the subject matter of government. It is the expecta- 
tion of teachers of upperclassmen that students will 
have acquired in the introductory course a detailed 
knowledge of governmental structure upon which later 
courses, whether generally interpretative or dealing 
with specialized fields, can build. Hence the materials 
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and methods of teaching of introductory courses are too 
often shaped primarily to the process of packing into 
the minds of students a compendium of facts which it 
is agreed that every young man and woman taking 
further courses ought to know, without stimulating im- 
mediate efforts at thoughtful appraisal, which are es- 
sential to the provocation of interest on the part of all 
students save the few who take pride in their ability to 
memorize. Hence students all too frequently conclude 
that if the introductory course is a sample of what they 
are to expect in government courses they want no more 
of them, and they, as well as other students who have 
taken the course but are unable to take those built upon 
it, are left in the same predicament as students in intro- 
ductory courses in the natural sciences who have mem- 
orized many classifications which they retain with 
difficulty until examinations are over but have acquired 
little or nothing which they are able to relate to their 
own lives. 

The authors of this text have so compiled their ma- 
terials as to make it less of an abbreviated encyclopedia 
than some of its competitors, and have attempted so to 
integrate skeletal facts about government with current 
living conditions as to give value to the course for stu- 
dents who will not continue formal study in the field, 
and to stimulate the interest of those who presumably 
will pursue the subject further. They begin with chap- 
ters on population, on the diverse groups of people with 
diverse ideas, aims and interests upon whom govern- 
ment is to operate. These chapters are followed by 
others in the conventional order on national, state and 
focal government, but with a vitality in appraisal which 
is too apparent to be conventional. Succeeding chapters 
on the functioning of the electorate are written with 
similar vigor, and are followed by others which attempt 
to relate the internal governmental problems of the 
United States with those involved in international re- 
lations. Neither this book nor any other used as a text 
can of itself give life to an introductory course, but this 
one seems likely to provide more of a stimulus and less 
of a barrier to student interest than most of its more 
encyclopedic predecessors and contemporaries. 

Care B. Swisner 

Columbia University 


French Royalist Doctrines Since the Revolution. By 
Charlotte Touzalin Muret. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1933. $3.00. viii, 326 pp. 

“Of all the forms of government which peoples have 
evolved hereditary monarchy has been the most en 
during and, until recently at all events, the most wide 
spread. It is a natural form of social organization, for 
it originates in the patriarchal family and in the 
human need for leadership.” 

Thus does Madame Muret begin her study of lead- 
ing French monarchist thinkers from Louis Gabriel de 
Bonald and Joseph de Maistre to Léon Daudet and 
Charles Maurras. From these and other preliminary re- 
marks, one might expect an uncritical eulogy of mon- 
archy and an unmitigated approval of the Action Fran- 
caise. But the scholar finds, in this case, what he hopes 
for rather than what he expects. The author who, like 


many of us moderns, has lost sympathy with parlia- 
mentary liberalism and who desires a strong state, does 
not treat monarchy as the only salvation of the human 
race. She attempts simply to trace the evolution of 
its ideas and to evaluate the precepts for which it has 
stood. Much of her material is not new, yet occasional- 
ly she present facts that are not well known, at least 
to American scholars. Such is her chapter on Charles 
Humbert René de la Tour du Pin—Chambly de la 
Charce, more commonly called La Tour du Pin, with his 
ideas for settling the social problems of the industrial 
revolution by means of a corporate state. Her two chap- 
ters on the Action Francaise are illuminating, but they 
might well be read in conjunction with C. J. H. Hayes’ 
treatment of the same subject in his France, a Nation 
of Patriots. 

No better survey than this on French monarchist 
thought exists in any language. It may not be a “‘defini- 
tive work, as regards detail, but as regards the entire 
period covered it has performed a task that is complete. 
It teaches that monarchism in both thought and deed 
is dead in France. The skeleton still rattles in the 
closet; it makes noises that keep the people of the 
country alive to its existence and influences their ac- 
tions in nationalist matters; but the bones of the de- 
cayed body have little chance for a resurrection. 

Sueparp B. CLoven 

Columbia University 


The Finished Scoundrel. By Royal Ornan Shreve. 
Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, 1933. 318 pp. $3.00. 
“Wilkinson is the most finished scoundrel that ever 

lived; a ream of paper would not contain the proofs.” 
By these words of the eccentric John Randolph, Mr. 
Shreve is supplied with his thesis; through a volume 
of considerable length for such a subject, he elaborates 
the story of probable villainy which may doubtless be 
laid to the door of one whose mastery of the principles 
of intrigue carried him nearly unscathed through 
troubles which might well have buried one less ac- 
complished in the art. 

James Wilkinson, it may be recalled, was a Mary- 
lander born, a gentleman soldier in the Revolution; he 
gained easily a commission of captain, and by a showy 
bluff a reputation as a disciplinarian in an army which 
lacked it markedly. After a brief but not discreditable 
experience with Arnold in his ill-fated Canadian cam- 
paign, he became the aid and favorite of General Gates, 
contriving to be safeiy present in the rear of the en- 
gagements at Trenton and Princeton. Successful in- 
trigue against Arnold and ardent devotion to the lucky 
Gates brought to Wilkinson promotions in a row, land- 
ing him among the brigadiers at the age of twenty-one. 
His share in the premature exposure of the Conway 
cabal, with his resultant quarrel with Gates, induced 
his resignation and the beginning of his career as a 
Kentucky planter. The Indian Wars of the 1790's 
brought him back to the army again, and the death 
of Mad Anthony Wayne in 1796 became his opportu- 
nity to become the commander of the tiny force which 
composed the American army of the time. From this 
point the story of the General moves through a mass 
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of mysterious transactions with the Spaniards, with 
Burr and Burr's agents to the trial of Burr, to his own 
trial by court martial on twenty-six specific charges in 
1811, and winds up with his removal for incompetence 
during the War of 1812 and his death and burial in 
an obscure grave in Mexico City in 1825. 

Mr. Shreve has rather industriously toiled through 
the politics and military history of the early 1800's, 
has examined much of the legal evidence connected with 
the various trials of Burr and his associates and of 
that of Wilkinson in an effort to establish the exact 
character of the man. The book though interesting and 
in many ways tragically humorous is not a well-con- 
structed piece of historical writing of the serious type; 
nor does it reach the standard of Mr. F. J. Huddleston’s 
Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne as a masterpiece of sar- 
donic humor. Enough evidence has assuredly been ar- 
rayed to incriminate Wilkinson; he is displayed as a 
coward, a man disloyal to his friends, an intriguer, and 
probably a traitor. It is quite probable that General 
Wilkinson, for all his youthful success in high army 
command, for all his importance in the great political 
antipathy of Jefferson to Randolph, and in the general 
administration man-hunt of Burr, and in the grand 
game of the South and West against Spain, was after 
all a minor character; one whose unpleasant character 
and miserable schemes were neither bold enough to 
arouse our admiration, nor dangerous enough to ap 
proach the dignity of tragedy. He was a bad actor, a 
Jeffersonian mistake—hardly worth serious research. 

C. R. Hari 

Adelphi College 


Democracy in Crisis. By Harold J. Laski. The Univer 
sity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1933. 267 
pp., $1.50. 

Woodrow Wilson, as the President of the United 
States, speaking before the American Congress at the 
beginning of our participation in the World War de- 
clared the great objective of an Allied victory was “‘to 
make the world safe for democracy.” The subsequent 
course of the world history following Allied success is a 
sad commentary on the future aspiration of applied 
democracy—in view of the noble hopes stated by our 
war-time chief executive. 

Much has been spoken and written of late concern- 
ing the present plight of democracy. We are deeply in 
debt to Professor Laski, the brilliant English scholar 
and teacher, for having presented to the public one of 
the clearest and most penetrating discussions of the 
problem which, in the opinion of this reviewer, has 
appeared so far. 

Professor Laski has not written a defense nor has 
he written a denunciation of present day democracy. 
The book contains examination and an analysis of the 
nature of the malaise affecting this form of govern- 
ment. 

Modern democracy, as the author views it, and as it 
is practised in America and England is a governmental 
form indigenous to the liberal capitalistic state. The 
strength or the weakness of the present economic order 
reacts on its political organization. The burden of the 





author's thesis is to point out that the ailment of pres- 
ent-day democracy is traceable to the bad state of 
health being experienced by modern capitalism through- 
out the world. 

Professor Laski commences his study of democracy 
in a crisis by considering what he designates as the il- 
lusions of security supposedly enjoyed by the ruling 
class in the capitalistic state. He shows that by the long 
enjoyment of authority the dominating group came to 
the point of feeling itself unassailable so far as effec- 
tive assaults upon its position by dissident elements 
were concerned. The coming of the world-wide econom- 
ic crisis has been devastating to the group that ruled 
and made policies. According to the author, this class 
has apparently demonstrated its inability to meet the 
present crisis. On all sides, the masses have lost con- 
fidence in their rulers; democratic institutions of gov- 
ernment have been made to function with increasing 
difficulty. It follows page after page such an argument 
explaining why democratic government has encountered 
difficulties as it has. 

A chapter entitled, ““The Decay of Representative 
Institutions” contains a brilliant survey of the func- 
tioning of the fundamental institutions of government 
in America and England. An individual possessing Pro- 
fessor Laski’s pronounced socialistic principles would 
quite naturally arrive at the conclusion that these gov- 
ernmental] institutions have been geared and operated in 
the interest of that class dominating the state. The 
author has driven home the point by way of reference 
to the traditional conservative record of the United 
States Supreme Court relative to the sanctity of proper- 
ty rights. 

Attention must be given in this review to a chapter 
dealing with authority and discipline in the capitalistic 
state. Here one finds some of the most profound and 
philosophical thinking put into this book. As the author 
states the matter, “the crisis of modern capitalistic 
democracy is essentially a crisis of authority and dis- 
cipline” (p. 147). The failure of the capitalistic lead- 
ers to meet the demands made upon them makes the 
problem of asserting authority and maintaining dis- 
cipline increasingly difficult. Long suffering masses of 
humanity will become more and more disinclined to ac- 
cept the authority of a government which in the opinion 
of those governed is so utterly incapable of satisfying 
their needs. The rise of leaders among the discontented, 
capable of leading and making demands, must surely 
come about, so the author maintains with excellent 
grounds for affirmation. 

One would hardly expect a book of the nature of 
Democracy in Crisis not to contain a chapter on “Revo- 
lution.” A chapter entitled, “The Revolutionary Claim” 
handles the problem in a splendid manner. It is an 
excellent and bold approach to the problem. According 
to Professor Laski a revolution comes about only when 
a combination of conditions ripens into one. Those who 
might fear the possibility of a revolutionary upheaval 
of a violent nature in America or England are likely 
not to experience such an eventuality so the author 
maintains. Regardless of the difficulties into which the 
democratic-capitalistic countries have got themselves, 
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conditions in neither country are ripe for a violent up- 
rising and the instituting of anti-capitalistic govern 
ments. However, failure indefinitely toward reform 
could bring about the worst. 

Considering Professor Laski’s book as a whole, it 
must be acknowledged that it represents a profoundly 
philosophical grasp of the problem in hand. While the 
author examines and analyzes the present-day ailment 
of modern democratic government from the point of 
view of a Socialist, he has not allowed violent preju 
dices to dim his perspective of the problem that he has 
endeavored to examine. 

Lioyp W. Truman 

Central High School, 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 


The New Party Politics. By Arthur N. Holcombe. W. 
W. Norton & Co., Inc., New York. September, 1933. 
148 pp. $1.75. 

The Norton Company’s Social Action series, edited 
by Alvin Johnson, Director of the New School for 
Social Research, consists so far of four books, of which 
the first is The New Party Politics. The other three 
are: Crisis Government, by Lindsay Rogers; American 
Farm Policy, by Wilson Gee; and The New Inter 
nationalism, by Clark Foreman. 

The Holcombe book, published in September, 19338, 
reflects the policy of the editor of the series, who says: 
“The plan for these books assumes that the social 
economic structure will have to be rebuilt while the 
tenants are living in it, therefore without the applica 
tion of explosives.’’ This handy-sized volume is politi 
cal rather than economic in emphasis. Hence, the chief 
concern is with party constituencies, organization, func 
tions and methods, without express definition of the 
social and economic aims of the American people. No 
blue-prints for social or economic reorganization are 
unrolled before the eager-eyed seeker. 

Mr. Holcombe simply recognizes the political im 
plications of the shift of the American population from 
country to city. He sets himself the tasks of inquiring 
into “the nature of an urbane political philosophy,” 
and attempting to “appraise the principles upon which 
such a philosophy might rest and to forecast prospects 
for a sound system of urbane politics.” Reviewing the 
history and character of the dominant American politi 
cal parties, he re-states two conclusions of his earlier 
books, i.e., (1) that American politics of the past have 
been rural and sectional; (2) that American statesman 
ship has consisted, in the words of Frederick J. Turner, 
“not only in representing the special interests of the 
leader's own section, but in finding a formula that wil! 
bring different regions together in a common policy.” 
The achievements of Washington in building the union, 
of Jefferson in leading his party into power, and of the 
Whigs in ousting Jackson, are historical proofs of the 
efficacy of the method. “Thus, the special interests of 
the different sections of the country, though heavily 
overlaid with the sentimental deposits of a century of 
partisan controversy, hold the key to the riddle of the 
old party politics.” 

Now, however, “it has become possible for a party 


——————— 


to elect its presidential ticket without any support 
from rural voters.” Within ten years, Mr. Holcombe 
estimates, the House of Representatives, though not 
the Senate, will be dominated by the urban population, 
Ultimately, ‘an urbane brand of politics is bound to 
assert itself.” But, since differences between urban 
citizens spring from the viscissitudes of their economic 
life, the geographical sections lose their importance as 
political divisions. An urban population is uninterested 
in rustic, sectional politics, and urban politics will be 
class politics. 

Not that the transition from old style to new style 
party politics need be abrupt. The political education 
of the American people has, in the course of a hundred 
and fifty years, developed the habit of give and take, 
The sectional character of our politics has made con- 
tinual compromise necessary at the polls, in Congress, 
and in national conventions. It is natural, then, to sup- 
pose, with Mr. Holcombe, that even class politics will 
be softened by the spirit of compromise. ‘“I’o mitigate 
the violence of the struggle between the upper and low- 
er classes, and to assert the supremacy of community 
interests over class interests of any kind” becomes the 
function of the in the modern state. 

In the present industrial order, the true middle class 
is the “new middle class,” 


“middle class”’ 


defined by Geiger as the 
better paid employees of capital enterprise. The first 
duty of this class is to become strong enough to estab 
lish itself as the arbiter between the extreme demands 
of the upper and lower classes. The first task of its 
leaders is to assure the party of the loyal sympathy of 
the skilled workers. Without them the middle class can 
not maintain the balance of power. 

Even in the formulation of a program the middle 
and its moral 
prestige as the incarnation of the “public interest” 


class, in order to maintain its power 


must choose a shifting, middle course. Its plan should 
be to pursue the way of opportunism, for in that way 
its method will be preserved, and methods are more 
significant than measures in any policy. 

Certain principles, so commonly accepted in the old 
party politics that only the heretical jangle proceeding 
from Fascists, Nazis, and Communists suggests the apt 
ness of re-asserting them, are the heritage of the urban 
middle-class political party. The acceptance of the 
fundamental assumptions of the established order and 
the recognition that nothing is permanent in politics are 
the essential virtues of the party rank and file. A sense 
of social balance, the appreciation of historical perspec 
tive, and quick perception of the trend of events, rather 
than tenacity in defending preconceived programs, are 
“In the training of 
the middle-class politician, the best available political 


the qualifications for leadership. 


science is that which gives a leading place to the 
Aristotelian principle of the golden mean.” There is 
warning to the extremist and comfort for the apostles 
of the faith of political dexterity. 

Certain relics of the rustic political era, however, 
are not adapted to the new party politics, that is to 
say the new citizenship. Mr. Holeombe has reduced 
these relics to five categories; number one, the rustic 
belief in inert and unobtrusive government; number 
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five, the worst, the menace ef irresponsible big busi 
ness to public morality. 

To the extent that the three great European dictator 
ships represent class triumphs, Mr. Holcombe has giv- 


en them his attention. His readers may, nevertheless, 


infer, from his distinctions between the politically ex- 
perienced American on one hand and the politically un 
tutored Russians, Italians, and Germans on the other 
hand, that he rejects the idea of an analogy between 
the parties in continental Kurope and American parties 
both present and future. 

The New Party Politics is a very good book to read 
now. It is intrinsically sane. Its quality of calmness 
and moderation is one more glory of old Harvard in 
these days when one lesser fraction of the population 
shouts “Communist” at another lesser fraction, which 
returns the compliment with many more epithets, in 
cluding “Fascist.” Let us hope that Mr. Holcombe’s 
middle class already has the numbers and the leader 
ship to quiet the two minor fractions, should the need 
arise. Marsorte McGitiicupy 

College of St. Elizabeth 

Morristown, N..J. 


Peace By Revolution. An Interpretation of Meaico. By 
Frank ‘Tannenbaum. Drawings by Miguel Covarru 
bias. Columbia University Press, New York, 1933. 
xii, 320 pp. $3.50. 


There have been two great events in the history of 


Mexico, the Conquest and the Revolution, and the 
latter has meant a liquidation or undoing of the form- 
er. Such is the thesis of this book, which is an in- 
terpretation of the process, rather than a narrative or 
exposition. Fundamental are the people, i.e. the Indian, 
and the land, and the chief function of interpretation is 
to show how these operated to produce revolution, Mr. 
Tannenbaum, having previously written a study of 
The Mexican Agrarian Revolution, is well fitted to re- 
view that phase, and reveals that the political revolu- 
tionists were not consciously motivated by the land 
hunger of the Indian. Like earlier leaders, Madero, 
Villa, Vasconcelos, and Carranza did not grasp the 
significance of the upheaval whose waves they topped. 
Zapata was the only leader with a plan, which was 
very limited, and he remained an outlaw. By accident, 
or due to the exigencies of politics, Carranza embodied 
land reform in his constitutional program. Quite as un 
wittingly he championed the cause of organized labor. 
Both required other leaders to give them even a fair 
start, or serious consideration. The long denied recog 
nition of the rights of the mass of the people was im- 
plicit in such aims, and after the storm and fury of 
war were past, they were re-asserted. 

The part of the church in this process was as an ally 
of the old regime, the Conquest. The church, per se, 
was not attacked, nor was religion impugned by the 
Revolution, in spite of the sufferings of the clergy and 
the seizure of church property. The Mexican Indian 
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was no less Catholic, no less pagan. “What Mexico 
has had all through the centuries is a local religion— 
the religion of the village,” and that did not change. 
The fruits of the Revolution have been, inter alia, the 
renaissance of the indian, best expressed in the highly 
indigenous educationa] effort, the recognition of the 
economic rights of the mass to land and labor, and the 
recapturing of national dignity which is a direct re- 
versal of the operations of imperialism. The tangible re- 
sults appear discouraging, but the Revolution remains 
impressive and the other gains are apparent to the 
truly appreciative observer. 
To summarize such a penetrating and compact 
analysis as this work offers, however, is impossible. 
For real insight into the fundamental factors in Mexico, 
it surpasses anything yet written. 

Mitton W. Hamitton 
Albright College 
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1933,” The Economic Journal, X1.1V (September, 1934). 

Tables and statistics explaining the present hard times in 
the Free State. 

Maclean, James W. “The National Housing Act Explained,” 
American Bar Association Journal, XX (September, 1934). 

Emerson, Rupert. “The Chinese in Malaysia,” Pacific Af- 
fairs, VII (September, 1934). 2 
~ Political and economic difficulties arising from the activi- 
ties of Chinese Nationalists in Malaysia. 

Taylor, Paul S. “The San Francisco General Strike,” Pacific 
Affairs, VIL (September, 1934). 

The General Strike arising out of a very old situation 
has helped to usher labor relations in California into a new 
phase. 

Lindbergh, Anne Morrow. “Flying Around the North At- 
lantic,” National Geographic, LXVI (September, 1934). 
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EXTRA SIZE DESK OUTLINE MAPS 


The complete series of maps in this size is: 


18AA _ European and English History (Col- 25AA North America 

lege Board) (State and Province Boundaries) 

cl 27AA_ The World 

19A America story (College Boz =A ae ; , 
_— een: ee, ( eeage Rane) (Eliptical Projection with National 
20AA_ Ancient History (College Board) Boundaries) 
21AA_ Medieval Europe 28AA The World (Mercator projection) 
22AA_ Europe 29AA United States 


Price: 5 cents a copy; on orders of 50 or more, $2.75 per 100. 


The first three of these maps were prepared for the College Entrance Examination 
Board's papers in European and English, in American and in Ancient History. The 
others were added to meet the needs of college and secondary schools for maps on a 
larger scale than heretofore available. 


Write for free samples to: 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1021 Filbert St. Philadelphia 




















ILLUSTRATED STUDY GUIDES 


For the Grades and Junior High School 
Prepared by CHARLES A. COULOMB, Ph.D. 
District Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia 


These Workbooks are designed upon a novel principle and aim to give something really interest- 
ing for sixth to eighth grade pupils to do in American history. They supplement existing textbooks 
by placing in the pupils’ hands various kinds of historical materials to be studied and enjoyed. 


——y United States History, Book One 


(Discovery, exploration, settlement, the colonies and the 
nation to 1829) 


United States History, Book Two 
(The nation 1829-1930) 


Ancient and Medieval History 
(European Background) 





(Early Man, the Ancient Nations, and Medieval Times to 
conditions in Europe prior to the Discovery of America) 


Richard the Lion Heart on a Crusade Sis . 
Tekan teams Caumaits Whcmemal tle Dali Price: 55 cents each. Price for School, 44 cents each, 


(much reduced in size) carriage additional 
Free samples of the Illustrated Workbooks will be sent to junior high school principals and teachers of history. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


1021 FILBERT STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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' A Primer of the New Deal 
with New Supplement 


Here is a book that every social science student needs 
because it gives the history of our National Government 
from March, 1933, to July, 1934. 

“A PRIMER OF THE NEW DEAL,” with the new 
supplement, brings you the full, connected story about the 
major acts of the special session of Congress (March, 
1933) and the regular session which ended in June, 1934. 
(Read the chapter headings below.) This book explains 
in detail just what these measures are, what they are 
designed to accomplish, and enables you and your pupils 
to understand what the Federal Government has done, and 
is doing, to improve our social and economic conditions. 


Everyone Needs This Book 


The new laws, the new powers of the President, the at- 
tempts being made to restore prosperity definitely affect 
every student. It is essential for everyone to study what 
has been done and watch what is taking place, for we are 
witnessing the most significant events cf modern history. 


Written by School Men 


“A PRIMER OF THE NEW DEAL” was written by 
E. E. Lewis, Professor of Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, with the assistance of forty principals and superin- 
tendents. 


Usable in All Classes 


This booklet may be used in classes in civics, govern- 
ment, history, problems of democracy, economics, and 
other social science fields. It is an up-to-the-minute text 
that all students will find profitable. 


Twenty-One Important Chapters 


. The Heart of The New Deal 

. How We Got Into This Mess 

. The President Becomes the Big Boss 
. Bird’s-eye View of the New Deal 
A Happier Pay Day 

. Work in Place of Dole 

. Uncle Sam Helps the Farmer 

. Robbing Peter to Pay Paul 

. Making the Banks Safe 

. The Rubber Dollar 

. The Tennessee Valley Authority 
2. Happy Days for 300,000 Men 

. Saving the Home Owner 

. The Iron Horse at the Trough 

. Uncle Sain, the Friend in Need 

. Finding Jobs for Folks 

. No More Gold Bricks 

. Balancing the National Budget 

. Who Wil) Pay the Piper? 

20. Who’s Who in the New Deal 

21. Supplement—Major Acts of Congress in 1934 


CRNAVS whe 


PRICE: 25c each, in quantities of 4 or more; 35c 
each in smaller quantites. 








Modern Problem Booklets 


This is a series of twenty-two booklets, each presenting 
an organized study of a vital, unsolved civic or social 
problem, with sufficient factual background to give the 


| subject reality and meaning. 


These booklets enable every teacher to modernize and 
vitalize the social science curriculum. They furnish the 
supplementary material which brings the textbook up-to- 
date. They are brief; they are prepared for class use; 
they are inexpensive; they are organized on the popular 
unit-study basis. 


The complete list of Modern Problem Booklets is given 
below. 


No. 1. The Depression—What Caused It? 
M. Sayre 


by Harrison 


| No. 2. The Depression—What Can We Do About It?— 


by Harrison M. Sayre 


No. 3. Economic Planning 
ished—by Gertrude Stanley 


Can Depressions Be Abol- 


by Gertrude Wolff 
and Costs 


No. 4. Unemployment Insurance 

No. 5. Crime—Its Prevalence, 
William C. Bagley 

No. 6. The Services and Costs of Government—by H. 
Gordon Hayes 


Causes, 


by 


No. 7. Recent Economic Changes and Their Meaning 
by Harold F. Clark 

No. 8. Distribution Problem—Can Man Have 
Without Sharing It—by Harper Leech 

No. 9. Vocational Opportunities in a Machine Age 
Fred C. Smith 


No. 10. Our Newest Problem—Leisure 
Cutten 


No. 11. Inflation—What Is the Gold Standard?—by H. 
Gordon Hayes 


No. 12. Balancing the Budget—by H. F. Walradt 

No. 13. The Banks and You—by H. Parker Willis 

No. 14. The Story of Insurance—by Ralph H. Blanchard 

No. 15. Who Pays for War?—By Maxwell S. Stewart 

No. 16. International Co-operation: World Court, League, 
Pact of Paris—by Raymond Leslie Buell 

No. 17. Tariffs, World Trade, and the Pay Envelope 
Maxwell S. Stewart 

No. 18. Experiments in Government: Socialism, Com- 
munism, Fascism, Democracy—by Gertrude Wolff 


by E. E. 


Plenty 
-by 


by George B. 


by 


No. 19. Land Utilization and State Plannirg 
Lewis and H. M. Sayre 

No. 20. Roosevelt and the Constitution 
ser 


by Selden Smy- 


No. 21. One Hundred Questions on the Constitution—by 
Gertrude Wolff 
| No. 22. The Constitution—Yesterday and Today—by 


Gertrude Wolff 


PRICE: 10c each, when ordered in quantities of 20 
or more; 15c each in smaller quantities. Complete set 
(22 booklets), boxed for $2.20. 


McKinley Publishing Company 


1021 Filbert St. 


Philadelphia 
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New Tryon Illustrated American History Maps 


r 2 ae Se ot 


ROUTES OF CERTAIN TRAVELERS, TABERS, pea” AND EXPLORERS,1270 TO 1700 A.D. 
TEE Re ee 




















br 4 ae pees \ Illustration of Map No. 1—entitled “Routes of Certain Travelers, Traders, Discoverers, and 
} aS ; Explorers, 1270-1700.’ 
‘Sigise ees x A new approach to the teaching of American History. Many interesting his- 
AGE OF DISCOVER) é torical pictures clearly shown to attract and hold student interest. 
) _& Beautifully colored and accurate maps. 
1 Send for free Booklet—“‘History Teaching Aids” Address Dept. M H 1162 


WEBER COSTELLO BF 


PLELISHERS - ° CHICAGO HEIGHTS, MLE. 





hor the Social Studies 


You NEED D-G Maps, Globes and Charts 





HISTORY GEOGRAPHY 
BREASTED-HUTH-HARDING WALL MAP SERIES FOR D-G New GEOGRAPHY WALL Maps 
ANCIENT, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN OR New PuHysicaLty CoOLorep RELIEF Mopet Maps - 
Wor_p History ECONOMICS, PHYSICAL AND COM'L GEOG'y Maps ales 
HaArtT-BOLTON-MATTESON WALL MAP SERIES FOR CARTOCRAFT TWwo-PRINT SLATED WALL Maps 5 
AMERICAN’ HiIsTorY GOVERNMENT, CIVICS D-G New Paper WALL OUTLINE Maps eS oS 
CITIZENSHIP, AMERICANIZATION AND PROBLEMS CARTOCRAFT DesK OUTLINE Maps Fi oy 
OF DEMOCRACY CARTOCRAFT 12 AND 16 INCH GLOBES 
SCRIPTURAL, BIBLE AND CHURCH History Maps PROJECT-PROBLEM 20-INCH SLATED OUTLINE 
OUTLINE WALL AND DEsK Maps GLOBE P 
ATLASES AND CoLorep Desk Maps ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY CHART 
CARTOCRAFT History Map STupDIES GEOGRAPHIC TERMS CHART . 
History CoLorep WALL PICTURES GEOGRAPHY COLORED WALL PICTURES 








Use this coupon to request Denoyer-Geppert Catalog Ten 


Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago HO11-34 





Send me information about the items checked: 
History Wall Maps Notebook Materials | Geography Wall Maps C) We have 
Ancient European (_| Desk Outline Maps |_| Globes (_) Atlases __ Catalog 10. 
| Medieval | American |_| Outline Map Sets |_| Outline Wall Maps [|] We do 
] Modern Government Colored Maps, Small | Slated Blackboard Maps not have 
World Civics Project-Problem Maps | Colored Wall Pictures Catalog 10. 
Name Pree re oS re school . jae nk awe om eee 
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SLO EPINIC 
CITIZENSHIP 
e= 


TRAINING 


SOO) NO) Ve 
CITIZENSHIP 


Boston 


Atlanta 








BUILDING CITIZENSHIP THROUGH SOCIAL STUDIES 


\ X J E DO OUR PART! That is indeed the watchword of good citizenship. 


Above everything else, it is the part of the schools to train the pupils, the 


learning citizens of today, to be intelligent, efficient 
citizens of tomorrow. A nation’s strength is in the in- 
tegrity and capacity of her citizens; they must be able 
to think seriously and wisely on the problems of com- 
munity, state, and national life, and must be willing to 
act honestly and courageously. 


The boys and girls in school today will soon be voters, 
law makers, community leaders. To develop in them a 
sense of responsibility and a live interest in civic wel- 
fare, teacher and textbook 
play an outstanding part. 
Though it is true that citi- 
zenship must be lived rather 
than learned, one must have 
both knowledge and experi- 
ence if he is to live most 
capably. 


WORKBOOK IN 
CITIZENSHIP 


S2= 


The ideal program makes 
the study of civics living, 
vital, effective. It not only 
broadens the pupil’s interest in his own community but 
awakens him to the fact of per sonal, community and 
national interdependence. It inspires him to community 
service and active patriotism. It promotes lofty ideals 
for social, political and economic life. It is vibrant with 
the right way of living. It trains the pupil to think for 
himself—to reason why he should prefer one policy or 
leader rather than another. It gives him plenty of op- 
portunity to do things for himself that not only may 
benefit him but may be of value to his community. In 
short, it builds citizenship on the firm foundation of 
high purpose, correct knowledge, and sound judgment. 
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